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| This publication is one of 12 proposed reports dealing 
| with the problems of migration and settlement on the Pacific 
| Coast. The number assigned (Report No. 4) reflects the logical 
place of this report in this series. This is) the efirs vom 
completed (January 1941). The study of these problems of mi- 
gration and settlement is being undertaken jointly by three di- 


| visions of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The studies | 


have three major segments: State-wide surveys of migration to 
the Far Western States; detailed field surveys on a sample basis 
of the economic situation -and prospects of migrants who have 
relocated in these States; and an appraisal of the more important 
public policies affecting the settlement of the migrant group. 


—————— 


POREWORD 


_ Migrations of displaced rural femilies from the Great Plains and 
other regions to the Pacific Coast States during recent years has at- 
tracted widespread attention because of (1) the volume ofthe movement - 
and (2) the critical problems of readjustment encountered both by the 
migrants and by older residents of ‘the areas inte which the migrants 
have gone.: The severity of the problem varies with the locality in 
which settlement takes place, the opportunities available for employ- 
ment, and the types end resources of ‘settlers. The resettlement of the 
migrants and their absorption-into the economic life of the communities 
into which peel go constitute an important problem of public policy. 


In an eiceuut to picture migration to the Far West and to deter- 


mine the implications of -the movement, «-study was undertaken by th 
Bureau of Agriculturel Economics and cooperating agencies. Three divi- 


sions of the Bureau in cooperation with the Farm Security Administration 
and the State Agricultural Experiment Stations of Orégon, Washington, and 
Idaho are conducting the study. Other public agencies have collaborated’ 
This study -of migration to the Far West has -bcen made up of three ele- 
ments: (1) measurement of -the -volume of ge ar sources, and 
destination, and the character of people; (2) studies of migrants in 
typical -rural situations into which ‘they ee gone, ‘including migrant 
farm laborers, ‘scttlers on cut-over lands, and séttlers on newly irri- 
gated land; and (3) studies of the effect of various governmental pro- 
Zrams upon migration, and of the impact of migrants upon yea govern- 
ments and -local -governmental programs. A series of reports will present 
the results of this study. 


‘The following ReParewseR te uwt eh settlement on. a new irrigation 
development during recent years. - Many conditions found on the Vale and 
Owyhee projects of eastern Oreron may be expected to be duplicated on 
future reclamation projects. Desirable features of settlement on these 
projects should be encouraged on other projects where they will fit. 
Experiences of settlers in farm development help solve the problems of 
public agencies charged with the cuidance and development of new agri- 
cultural communities. 


This report is divided into three major sections: (1) Suggestions 
for Economic Development of Future Reclamation Areas, (2) Digest of 
Analysis, and (3) Detailed Analysis of the Vale and Owyhee Pro jac. 
Malheur County, Oregon. For those not interested in details or support- 
ing evidence of the generalized statement, the first two sections form 
a complete unit. The third section gives a more complete statement of 
the local area description, outlines the method of study, and gives 
details of the findings. 
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‘NEW FARMS ON NEW LAND 


A Study of the Economic Situation of Settlement 
on the Vale and Owyhee Reclamation Projects, 
Malheur County, Oregon 


ua By 
Carl P, Heisig, Agricultural Economist, and 
Marion Clawson, Field Representative, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
_ FUTURE RECLAMATION AREAS 


Widespread opportunitics for settlement on irrigation projects have 
existed in many parts of the Vest. Recently, settlement opportunities on 
such projects have become less mmerous because most of the easily accessi- 
ble irrigable land had been taken, although important additions to irris 

gation agriculture heve been made. Now under construction are such develop= 
-ments as the Black Canyon project in Idaho, the Roza Division of the Yakima 
project and the Columbia Basin project in the tate of Washington, and the 
Rast Mesa unit of the Imperial Valley project in California. These and 
others will offer additional opportunity to misplaced farmers of the Far 
West and to rural migrants from other regions. 


Aside from considerations of reclamation as a national policy or 
the impact. of such developments upon the agriculture of older established 
farming areas, these projects offer problems of public policy directly 
concerned with settlers. ‘Newly irrigated lands are one of the means for 
accommodating part of the influx of migrants. Therefore, an appraisal of 
the opportunities offered, the problems encountered by settlers in the 
development of a new farm, the financial needs during early years of settle- 
ment, and prospects for eventual success, are of primary concern to many 
public agencies, other interested parties, and the settlers themselvese 


Planning the development of a reclamation area, particularly a 
large one, involves engineering, soil analysis, and other technical 
physical sciences, as well as considerations of such problems as trans- 
portation, location of towns, and public servicese The suggestions that 
follow do not pretend to represent such complete project plaming. They 
are made from an economic viewpoint, particularly from the viewpoint of 
the individual farmer and his plans and problems. In any program that 
may be evolved, the interests of the settler and his family must receive 
primary, consideration. 


Let it be assumed that the physical, engineering, economic, and 
social feasibility of the project have been thoroughly investigated and 
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have been found to be satisfactory. Construction work is started. What 
can the economist and farm management specialist suggest, as a result of 
experience elsewhere, that will facilitate developments and advance the 
success of the project? Such suggestions and their background are pree 
sented in the following discussion. 


Type of Farming 


etre emer or ene 


What kind of farming is most likely to succeed? Two considerations © 
enter here: the-natural factors which. determine what crops and livestock 
can be grown, and the economic factors which determine the crops and live- 
‘stock that will be grorn. n the economic side, it is somewhat easier to 
say which crops have the least chance of success than it is to say which 
have the best chance. 


Fruit has been grown on many reclamation developments in the past, 
but most established fruit areas of the West are now experiencing materially, 
lower incomes than they had in earlier years and some of them are in actual 
distress. Trees are being pulled more rapidly than they are being planted, 
in many parts of the West. The situation has been somewhat worse for 
apples than for other fruits. Foreign outlets for Western apples, which 
have been very important in the past, are likely to be severely curtailed 
for some yearse Production of citrus fruits is expanding rapidly in the 
United States, so that all other fruits face increased competition from 
citrus fruits. This situation offers no.hope of success to large new 
areas of fruit. Small new areas might find a market for superior yields, 
quality, and out-of-season production for special markets. 


The situation for most truck crops is little better than for fruite} 
When established areas with established market outlets, where fanners ! 
fully understand the technical problems of production, are having difficulty] 
in obtaining reasonable farm incomes, the outlook for new areas of truck 
crops is not very good. 


Many past irrigation developments have produced fecd crops for 
wintering range animals. Rangelands of the West are fully stocked, and 
in many areas some reduction in renge-livestock numbers will be necessary, 
to protect the ranges Perhaps a shortened grazing season, with. consequent | 
lengthened feeding season, would relieve the load on rangelands and also 
provide an outlet for farm-raised feeds. But farm feeds are more costly 
than range feed, so the possibilities of changes of this type consequently| 
will be severely restricted. Fattening of range-livestock for market may 
provide one outlet for feeds produced on reclaimed. lands. 


From a social standpoint, it may be well to prevent the adoption 
of crop systems that entail sharp peak demands for labor. The perplexi- 
ties of the surplus migrant labor problem which usually attends such 
systems will often offset any increase in farm incomes. Most newly re- 
claimed land will be used for feed crops such as hay, pasture, and grain 
and for cash crops such as sugar beets, alfalfa, and clover seede Farm 
livestock will consume the feed crops produced. In most instances, 
reclamation in the next decade or two is going to mean increased farm 
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livestock--particularly dairy cows, hogs, and poultry, Competition with 
established areas will be encountered for these products, but the market 
for them is nation-wide and the volume of production is large, National 
agricultural programs may offer restrictions or inducements to certain 
productse ane 


Physical Limits ‘of Farmingse ‘Physical factors such as length of 
growing season, soil types, Slope, and rainfall are generally recognized 
as important, In the past, development of farming on reclamation areas 
has taken place without adequate consideration of conservation of the 
soil, The topography of the land to be irrigated varies greatly in 
different parts of most reclamation projects, and farm size and cropping 
programs must be adapted to topography and soil. On an area like the 
Vale and Owyhee projects, sone farms will be able to follow a highly 
diversified cropping program with considerable freedom of choice of crops, 
whereas others can consider ‘only a very few alternative cropping systems. 
The feed crops raised will go far tovard determining the livestock system 
of the farm. On most reclamation projects there is same irrigated land 
which can be used only for pastures or other perennial crops, if severe 
soil erosion is to be avoided, 


A cropping system that will maintain yields will have to provide 
for weed control and the maintenance of soil fertility, Maintenance of 
fertility is not a pressing problem during the first years of settlement, 
as the growth of alfalfa or other legumes provides some nitrogen and 
usually brings increased yields, .With longer cropping, depletion of 
the original mineral content of the soil will become more serious, Crop 
rotations and the use of manure will then bo helpful in maintaining crop 
yields, Weed control will become a more serious problem after areas have 
been farmed for some years, 


Within the general pattern of farming as determined by market out- 
lets and natural factors common to the entire area, individual farms 
should vary considerably in organization and type, in order to make the 
best adaptation to the natural conditions of the particular farm. 


Size of Farm 


Equally important with considerations of the most desirable type 
of farm are those of best size of farm, Once. subdivisions have been 
carried out in a new reclamation area, changes can be made only with 
difficulty and expense’s Consolidation is particularly slow and expensive. 
Correct division into farm units in the original settlement is much more 
satisfactory than later efforts to adjust farm sizes, 


When dividing a new reclamation area the aim might be to create 
farms that will produce a certain net income, or farms that will produce 
maximum returns to. the farm operators, or that will produce a maximum 
income per acre, or some other.basis might be used. The various bases 
that might be established would not necessarily be contradictory, but 
neither would meee lead to eaei SE Ts results. 
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‘i Public policy regarding farm ‘size has beén expressed fairly well 
in the. various acts that authorize reclamation development. Emphasis 
has been ‘placed upon feamily-size farms, and restrictions have been placed 
on the development of large farmse A family-size farm is assumed to be 
large enough to preduce an adequate living for the farm family. 


A In the discussion that follows, it is assumed that adequate family 
“incomes from farms operated chiefly by the farmer and his family are de- 
sirable and-can be obtained. The reclamation restrictions on maximum 
acreage per operator are assumed to limit farms’ to family farms, and to 
_exclude large commercial-farming developments, At the same time, .the 
high costs of reclamation make it highly desirable sis farm incomes 

also be highe : , 


Family-Size Farm.= A more fundenontal consinekatien of minimum 
farm size than any acreage measure is thi Farms should be at least 
large enough to provide full employment Pes the farmer and his 's family 
during the’ peak season of work. if theré is a sharp seasonal peak in 
labor demand, farms might well be large enough to provide full employment 
at other tines in the year, and sea sone }Hlavor could be employed during 
the periods of peak demand. In same fruit areas, for instance, the 
desirable farn size is one that allows the operator to do most of the 
work except at picking time. If regularly established, dependable sources 
of employment are available off the farm, part-time farms may be satis= 
factory. Farms that do not fully employ the operator and his family at 
some season are definitely too small. -This does not deny, but rather 
assumes, such other factors of good farm organization as well-designed 
cropping systems, efficient lay-out of buildings and fields, and use of 
livestock to consume farm feeds. 
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Farm income for a given type of farm was fairly closely related 

to Peru 1/ per worker on the farms in the Vale-Owyhee area. Judging by 
the experience in that area, it is possible to set up some rather definite 
Standards of minimum farm size. General farms, with cash crops and live- 
stock, should be large enough to provide at least 175 PMWU per adult 
worker, and preferably 200 or more PMWU per workere Cash-crop farms 
should be large enough to provide at least 140 and preferably 170 or 
more PMWU per worker. Specidal-crop farms, under conditions particularly | 

ill-suited to the particular crop, should provide at least 120 and : 
eee 150 PMVU per worker. These standards are on the basis of 
full-time adult workers. If more than one full-time adult worker is on 
a farm, the size should be increased accordingly. The work of partly 
grown boys can be reduced to adult equivalents, considering their ages, 
the time they spend in school, and the opportunities for employment on 
the farm. For instance, on a dairy farm, a 14- and a 16-year-old boy, 
both going to school, would probably be equivalent to one full-time 
adult worker. They could help with the chores morning and evening and 


ee ae Sa NOI NTe Mevae e aa ld MEM NMI IY i et 

Vv PMYU = a productive man work unit. A 10-hour day of productive 
‘employment, at &verage rates of performance, constitutes a PMWU. See 
Note 2, Appendix, for a definition of the term and the rates of perform- 
ance used in calculating amounts of work on each farme 
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on Saturdays, and would be available for work during vecation time. 


In any program for subdivision of irrigated areas into farm wits, 
some provision should be made for farms of different sizes (within limits 
of 40 to 200 acres) to fit the varying capacities of farmers. Some 
variation may also be achieved by the farmers themselves in the intensi- 
ties at which they can or will operatee Some farmers are good managers, 
employing their own time, hired labor, and capital to good advantages; 
others cannot accomplish nearly so muche Sometimes physical disabilities 
lessen the amount of work a farmer can doe Size of the operator's family 
is an. important factor. A family of growing boys may make dairying or 
sugar-beet raising both possible and desirable, whereas a childless 
farmer might be interested in neither. The most appropriate organiza- 
tion for a young, physically active, ambitious farmer who has had to 
incur considerable debt in order to get started differs greatly from the 
organization that is most appropriate for this same man in middle age 
when his boys are able to help with farm work, and from that most appro- 
priate in later years when the family is grown and gone, when he is no 
longer so physically active, and when the mortgages have all been paid 
Of ive 


Farms - 40 and 80 acrese= A 40-acre farm, all irrigable and nearly 
level, with perhaps 8 acres of sugar beets each year, some irrigated and 
highly productive pastures, with the remainder of the land mostly in 
alfalfa, and with sufficient dairy cattle to consume the farm-raised 
feeds, would have 210 to 230 PMU, depending somewhat upon crop yieldse 
This is a fairly adequate size of unif for one man, whose children are 
unable to help with farm worke A small amount of hired labor would be 
required for harvesting and for thinning and weeding the sugar beetse 
A commercial poultry plant would add to productive employment on this 
farm. Sale of hay or keeping of beef cattle instead of dairy cows would 
lower the PMYU about one-third (this size of enterprise would usually be 
considered as too small)e A 40-acre farm that is not all irrigable, or 
one on which sugar beets could not be grown because of soil or slope con- 
ditions, would provide less opportunity for employment. If truck or fruit 
crops can be grown profitably, farms smalier than 40 acres will provide 
fairly full employment for one mane A.40macre general farm is the small- 
est unit that will provide full employment for one man, and it can do this 
only when operated rather intensively under favorable conditions. 


An 80-acre farm, with perhaps 70 acres irrigable, some of it rather 
steep, and used for grain, hay, and seed crops, with some farm livestock 
but almost no dairy cattle, and with a large part of the crops sold, would 
have from 175 to 200 PMVU. This farm would be smaller, based on oppor- 
tunity for employment, than the intensively operated 40-acre farm. There 
would be opportunities for additional enployment, by substituting alfalfa 
for part of the grain, or alfalfa for part of the clover seed, or by 
feeding all of the crops on the farm instead of selling them, or by sub- 
stituting dairy cattle for beef or dual-purpose cattle. If all these 
changes were made, this farm would have 330 to 360 PMWU. It would pro- 
vide employment for the farmer and two half-grown sons and would require 
a small amount of seasonal hired labore The possibilities of adjustment 
of the 80-acre farm, as compared with the 40-acre farm, are considerably 
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gene ue Differences in family size, age, or the ability of the farmer 
cart be taken care of bn the 80-acre farm more readily than on the 40-acre 
farme A community with a large proportion of 80-acre or larger farms 
would have far greater possibilities for adaptation to different economic 
and population conditions than a community primarily of 40-acre farmse 


The above examples are illustrative only. They show that total 
acreage within the farm boundaries is a poor measure of economic size. 
Careful and detailed consideration of each particular situation is 
necessary before a judgment can be made as to appropriate farm size. 

An arbitrary decision to divide an entire area into one or two sizes of 
farms, along legal subdivisions and without. regard to natural conditions, 
is certain to result in’many uneconomic and inefficient units, Some 
general principles regarding farm subdivision can be laid down, but de- 
tailed study in the field is necessary for effective subdivisione 


Credit 


Most settlers on new land will not have enough capital to develop 
their farms fullye Men with ample capital generally prefer to buy farms 
in established farming arease If the settler with inadequate capital 
is going to succeed, he must have credit fram some sourcée. On most 
reclamation areas aise has been a demand for adequate credit. Various 
public agencies have an interest in seeing that the settler is adequately 
provided with credit, so the project will be successful and people will 
‘have satisfactory one conditions. 


The settler on new land who. has little capital, and the agency 
that finances him, must choose between a small family farm with smaller 
income possibilities and smaller debt, and a larger farm that will pro- 
duce more income but will necessitate. heavier indebtedness. There are 
various ways in which a settler can hold his capita al investment to a 
minimume He may get along with poor buildings that he puts up himself. 
He may do all his land clearing with his own labor. He may build up his 
livestock number's from his own herd. All of these measures will lengthen 
the time required. to bring the farm into full production, and most of 
them will. mean a lowered scale’ of living, at least for a few years. 


"The settler should have enough credit to erect necessary build- 
ings, including a comfortable but modest house. A high-priced house will 
give the farm family a good place to live, but it may take too much of 
their income to pay the interest on the extra debt. If the farm is a 
success, the home can be improved from current income. Adequate credit 
for prompt development of the land into a productive farm, but without 
excessive indebtedness for items that can be satisfactorily postponed, 
gives promise of the most successful record of repayment. 


Settlers Should Have Sufficient Cash or Credit.» Settlers Pe new 
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oat Fes for development. This has ane poor Toten and uieanees 
living for the farm family, and retarding of farm development. 
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One approach in dealing with this problem would be for public- 
credit agencies to advance enough credit to permit rapid development of 
the farm and to provide adequate living facilities for the family during 
the development period as well as later, For an 80=acre farm this might 
require a $6,000 investment distributed approximately as follows: $1,800 
for a dwelling; $250 for a well and pump; $600 for outbuildings; $800 for 
land; $750 for clearing, leveling, ditching, and fencing; and $1,800 for 
operating credit, 


If an investment of this size were advanced as credit it should be 
made as part of a complete settlement plan that involves adequate super- 
visory assistance until the farmer has become familiar with the area and 
with irrigation farming. Payment would have to be delayed during the 
early years of the settlement period. A long-term, low-interest payment 
plan would have to be developed. } 


An alternative approach to the problem is a more gradual develop- 
ment of the farm plant, but one that involves more liberal use of credit 
than usually has been available to settlers in reclamation areas. This 
involves gradual clearing and leveling of land, substitution of family 
labor for hired labor in constructing the buildings, and more modest but 
still acceptable housing conditions, particularly during the development 
period. On the other hand, this approach makes it possible for most 
settlers to assume the responsibilities of managing a full-time irrigated 
farm somewhat on an apprenticeship basise If adequate supervision and 
credit (on a long-term, low-interest basis) are not available, this 
approach will be the only alternative to the unsatisfactory progress 
resulting from lack of credit. Even under the delayed development plan, 
for a reasonably adequate farm setup the settler must have at least 
$4,000 in cash or credit available for investment within the first 2 
years of settlement. A smaller sum than this will severely handicap the 
settler. 


In the Vale-Owyhee area it was possible to obtain irrigable land 
for an average of about $10 per acre. In most reclamation areas, values 
of raw land will be low, since the speculative element is largely kept 
out by the Bureau of Reclamation's anti-speculation policy. Dwellings 
can be erected for widely varying sums depending on the size and type of 
house, number and kinds of facilities provided for, and the extent to 
which the settler does the work himself. An adequate house built imme- 
diately upon settlement will cost at least $1,000 for materials alone. 
If any smaller sum is spent for housing, it is of the utmost importance 
that the first dwelling be of a flexible type which can be added to in 
later years when the settler has increased resources and more time is 
available for building a better housee 


Some settlers in the Vale-OQwyhee area have started out with 
"basement houses." A basement house consists of a finished basement 
to which above-ground floors can be added later. Such dwellings, although 
far from adequate as permanent housing, if properly constructed are warm 
and dry in this climate. If the families are not large, these basements 
provide fairly satisfactory accommodations for a few yearse They are 
much superior to the crude shacks in which many families are living. 


mes are 


For settlers with small resources, they have the added advantage of being 
susceptible of improvement without loss of previous investment, whereas 
the shack-type of dwelling can bene be MES without alteration in 
the basic design and structure. 


If a flexible building program is adopted, in which only part of 
the: eventual dwelling is built at time of settlement, $500 should be the 
minimum cash outlay for materials, with an additional $500 expended at a 
later date. It may be noted that even this low minimum is considerably 
higher than the average value of dwellings now used: by the new settlers 
included in the present surveye 


Fran a social point of view, however, it would probably be pref- 
erable to advance settlers sufficient long-term credit to permit the 
building of an adequate house immediately upon settlement, rather than 
to hold to a bare minimum, expecting later improvements. Other farm 
buildings will depend upon livestock needs, but the cost probably will 
average at least $600. Necessary machinery, livestock, and other items 
will cost at least $1,600 for a general type of farm. Some cash costs 
will be involved in clearing land. Farm operations the first year or 
two will probably be at a loss, and cash is required for family living. 

The absolute minimum of money required to develop farms in new 
reclamation areas will vary with many factors, such as cost of land, 
type of buildings and machinery needed, size of farm, amount of live- 
stock kept, and difficulties of preparing land. Careful study will be 
required in each area to learn this minimum. If farms vary considerably 
in size, so will capital requirements, Various unforeseen events, either 
on the farm or within the farm family, may necessitate capital in excess 
of the minimum. ? 


It seems. evident that certain principles should be followed in 
extension of credit to settlers on new land. If an agency, 1s. going Ge 
make any credit available to a settler, it should be prepared to make 
enough available. Insufficient credit will not bring an efficient pro- 
ductive unit, and both borrower and creditor will lose. If credit is to 
be extended, it should be available when needed, which generally means 
very shortly after settlement. The plan for repayment of the loan should 
be reasonable in the light of the settler's probable income, year by yeare 
To set up a repayment plan that cannot be met gives the borrower a bad 
credit rating, discourages him, and makes the creditor believe that he 
is being cheated. But it should also be recognized that too liberal a 
credit plan is likely to destroy the initiative of the settler, result 
in high costs of other loans, and impair any attempt to select settlers. 


Repayment Plan Must Be Reasonablee- The amount of loan repayment 
that can be expected each year dépends upon probable income and upon 
settlerst willingness to repay debt. The obstacles to be overcome in 
getting farms in productive condition determine the rapidity with which 
farm income will rise. Sagebrush clearing takes some time, though lands 
previously dry-farmed can be put into cultivation more quickly than sage-~ 
brush lands. The amount of leveling necessary makes a great deal of 
difference in the time required to bring a farm into full production. 
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Where the soil is largely sand and topography is rough, a great deal of 
work, considerable expense, and several years will be necessary to bring 
all the land into cultivation. Where slopes are not excessive and a true 
‘soil development’ makes extensive leveling unwise, less expense and time 
will be ‘involved.’ Transformation of raw land into a productive irri- 
gated farm’is a major undertaking ‘and is likely to encounter unexpected 
obstacles at any time, 


The experience of new settlers on the Vale and Owyhee projects 
provides a valuable guidé-as to probable repayments. The first crop year 
and the settlement period that precedes it require considerably more out- 
lay of money than is ‘received in income, The second crop year also requires 
an outlay of money that is larger than the income, but the difference is 
much less marked than during the first crop year. In the third and fourth 
crop years some farmers will still be spending money in excess of current 
income, whereas others will be paying off indebtedness or adding to cash 
on Heed. Little principal will be repaid until after the fifth crop year. 
A few farmers may need additional investment credit even in these years. 

The amount borrowed and its repayment depend on the level of living of 
the farm family. On the Vale and Owyhee projects it was very clear that 
new settlers were sacrificing their living conditions considerably in 
order to lessen the amount to be borrowed and in order to increase the 
amount of repaymentse Although it is probably desirable that people 
heavily in debt should live frugally in order to increase their assets, 
it certainly is not socially desirable that the level of living should 
“be too depressed. Public-credit agencies would probably be severely 
criticized if they insisted on a repayment schedule that seriously im= 
paired the settlers! living. 


A desirable credit plan for a new reclamation area would provide 
a repayment plan based on estimated income and cxpense by yearse Such a 
plan should be conservative. Records should be ,obtained from both borrow- 
ers and persons who are able to finance their own improvements, and such 
modifications should be made in repayment plans as farm ineomes seemed 
to justify. 


In older settled areas, a sound loan is gne upon which interest 
is paid currently and on which principal payments are made frequently, 
often yearly. In new reclamation areas, a different definition of sound- 
hess is required. A loan may be sound, even though no interest is paid 
and more is borrowed each year, if improvements are made to offset the 
increased loans and if the farm is being placed in condition to produce 
a larger income. Loans might well be made with requirements that certain 
acreages be cleared or seeded to some crop, or that livestock numbers be 
increased a given amount. Fulfillment of these objectives would be con- 
sidered satisfactory fulfillment of loan conditions. Supervision of 
such. loans would be essential, in order that the lending agency could 
be sure its equity was protected. 


In general, most of the scttlers will require some credit, anda 
large part of them will need public-agency credit. The comparatively 
low equitics of many settlers, the relatively large debts, and the time 
interval between extension of credit and its repayment, as well as the 
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fairly high risks involved, make it highly desirable that some public 
agency be in a position to extend the necessary 6redit. The needs Gr 
many settlers for advice and assistance make loan - supervision desirable. 
The Farm Security Administration, or some agency organized on similar 
lines, seems particularly well. ques tied Om credit extension to new 
settlers on reclamation projectse 


Land and Water Policies 


The Bureau of Reclamation or any other agency responsible for the 
development of a new irrigation area can guide the course of development 
by its policies regarding the use of land and water. 


Natural Boundaries.- One basic consideration, and one which should 
have attention before settlement begins, is subdivision of the area into 
farms on the basis of natural boundaries, and not on the basis of customary 
legal subdivisions. Farms formed by legal subdivision lines are not nat- 
ural units. They impose handicaps on farm operation in the way of odd-= 
shaped fields, irrigating through one or more neighbors! farms, and 
circuitous routes from farmstead to field and return. The combined effect 
is a considerable hardship on some farms, impairing both income and land 
values. There can be no doubt that. subdivision of irrigated areas into | 
farm units along natural boundary lines will increase farm operating 
efficiency, but it must be admitted that there will be many difficulties 
‘in such subdivision. 


One argument brought against this plan is that it would make road 
location difficult and that roads would be longer and more crooked. A 
combination of natural and legal. boundary subdivision would meet this 
objections Main roads, at intervals of 2 or 4 miles, could be straight, 
following section linese,: Local roads would follow natural boundaries, 
generally drainage courses, but occasionally the tops of ridgese Road 
construction along these lines would be cheaper than straight-line roads, 
grades would be fewer and more gentle, and far less irrigable land would 
‘be devoted to roadways. 


Another argument against subdivision by natural boundaries is that 
it would be difficult to carry out unless the Government owmed all the 
land. Difficulties when the land is owned by many private persons are by 
no means insurmountable. For one thing, ovmership wnits before irrigation 
development, whether for grazing, dry-land farming, or speculation, are 
almost sure to average considerably larger than the farm units developed 
under irrigation. Within ownerships, subdivision could easily be along 
natural boundaries. Technical assistance in subdivision and careful 
appraisal of tracts in separate ownership would greatly facilitate sub- 
division and the exchange of tracts for the purpose of getting natural 
operating units. Whatever the system of subdivision may be, the final 
farm unit will have been subjected to some changes by the owners made to 
fit their individual preferences. 


No Land Speculation.- The present policy of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is to discourage speculation in land. This is done by requiring that 
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at ‘least one-half the excess sales price over appraised value must. be 
paid in cash to the Bureau, to be applied on the indebtedness for con+ 
struction of the irrigation system. Restrictions are also placed on the 
price at which raw land may be sold. All provisions against speculation 
in land values should be continued, and in manv instances strengthened. 
Critics of the restrictions. on raw-land prices have pointed out that it 
is extremely difficult to know accurately the price at which rew land is 
sold, without intensive investigation. There is nothing to prevent the 
sale of a tract of irrigable. land at the established price, with a simul- 
taneous sale of nonirrigable land ata price far im excess of its. real 
values The story is somctimes told of farm-products sales in Germany 
when restrictions were placed on maximun prices at which farmers could 
sell; the hog buyer bought the Joad of hogs at tho. standard price and 
the former's dog at a fancy price. If the dog escaped from the buyer 
while on the way to town and returned to tho farm never to be recovered, 
the ‘law still hod nos been violated by sale of hogs above the. legal price. 


Government purchase of all irrigable land, with subsequent resale 

“to actual settlers, would have many advantages. Raw land could be bought 

* at actual appraisals, completely stopping speculation of this kind. The 
area could be divided into natural operating units. Farm and area plan- 
ning would be greatly simplified. Restrictions regarding land use and 
sale could be written into sales contracts, wherever restrictions were 
clearly necessary, and finally, raweland cost could be added to reclama-~ 
tion cost, thus materially easing the credit problem of the settler. 
Raw-land prices will rarely average as high as $10 per acre, while 
reclamation costs will generally exceed $100 per acre, so that the cost 
of raw-land purchase would not be large in proportion to other reclama~ 
‘tion costs. 


Water Charges.= The Bureau of Reclamation or other land-administering 
‘agency can do a great deal to promote desirable land and water use by the 
way in which it levies water charges. The customary method is to levy a 
fiat annual per-acre charge which entitles the farmer to.a given amount 
of water, and then to levy a charge for all extra or surplus water actual- 
ly used. If the base charge is reasonable and the charge for extra water 
is graduated steeply upward, the result of this method is promotion of 
efficient @nd careful use of water. If cxtra water oan be freely bought 
et a dost per acre-foot as low as or lower than the cost of water provided 
for the flat per-acre base charge, there is no incentive to conserve water, 
with the result that much is wasted, a smaller area is irrigated than 
could be irrigated with better management, iower lands are ruined by water- 
logging, and excessive leaching occurs. Water can be substituted for labor 
within wide limits. .If water is cheap, there is a tendency to irrigate 
the quickest way, even when considerable water is wasted. This is par« 
ticularly the case when labor is hired and the operator balances the cost 
of water against the cost of labore 


Rate of Development Within Projects 


One factor affecting the rate at which a project should be develop-~- 
ed, after construction has reached the point where water can be- made avail~ 
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eble, is the supply’ of settlers.’ Tardy development mearis high costs per 
“acre developed, since a large share of the.provject operating cost‘is ; 
‘Pixede Development of the Vale and Owyhee projects has been very rapid, 
owing to lack of employment elsewhere, to migration from other areas - 
because of drought and related conditions, and to available publieeageney 
eredit. These factors continue to operate, at. least to some. degreee: 
Settlement on reclamation areas in the next 5 to 10 years probably can 
be as rapid-as is desired, at least if scttlers aro given adequate ercdit 
‘by some public agency. Scttler selechion, if that scems desirable, can 
‘Be practiced only whon the Sapp ey af sottlers is greater than the rate 
of ‘project “gph abn t cuts — 


Ae ctanwet on development should be closely geared to market: dutletse 

For many farm products, markets are: predominantly local. This is pare 
- ticularly true of hay and pasture, to a lesser extent for other cropse 
‘Unless livestock production expands step by step with increasing fecde 

crop production, prices ofsthese crops will fall precipitouslye Although 
the production of a reclamation area may be small-in:! comparison with that 
of the region, State, or cvon the county, it may represent a.very great 
intrease locally. Increasing’ the hay production.in the Vale-Owyhee area, 
while’ livestock numbers lagged behind, brought cephsets hay paLceee for 
both old and now: sottlers ‘ 


Market outlets are frequently influenced by marketing and processe 
ihg facilities. Sugar-beet production depends upon the availability of 
a sugar factorye If beets are shipped for some distance, the'farmer gets 
a lower price. -A local sugar factory depends upon an adequate acreage of 
beets, The national program with respect to sugar, and particularly the 
provisions with respect to "base" acreage: for a new tag are very im= 
portant in setting the rate of expansion in sugar beets. Development 
frequently must move in a series of relatively large increases followed 
by a’ period of no growth. Similar situations prevail with creameries, 
packing plants, and canning factoriese: Alshough in general:a consider- 
ation of market outlets means: slow reclamation development, it may mean 
a specded=up development in order to justify some marketing or processing 
plant. Increased production under these circumstances may mean more 
efficient operation of the marketing system, with consequent price 
“inereases to farmers, In any event, reclamation damm onnen sy ‘and market 
outlets should be coordinated carefully. 


The problems of counties, school districts, and other local 
governmental units in a period of rapidly increasing crop acreage are 
similar to the problems of the: settlers on these lands. Each looks 
“forward to the day when income. will ve increased, but in the meantime 
each is sorely pressed to find the cash for necessary improvementse : 

Rapid settlement calls for many now roads and new schools, and increascs ther 
duties of county officials. Assessed values risc slowly and new settlers 
are in no position to pay large taxes, Yot evoryone wants better roadsa= 
necds them badly. One of the most frequent dissatisfactions expressed 
with the Vale-Owyhee area was with respect to the dust. Ungravelled 
roads had several inches of dust in most places, which rose in a cloud 
with each passing vehicle and became mud in the places where water overe 
flowed the road. Serious consideration should be given to the extension 
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_ of loweinteresterate credit to counties and school: districts in order to 
_ ease their problems of financing in the period of most rapid settlement. 
The matter of local governmental revenues becomes particularly acute when 
the reclamation development is very large in comparison with the present 
develooment of the area, This will be the case on the Columbia Rasin 
project. 


Determination of the best rate of ieatiienseeaiann development is almost 
as many=sided a problem as determination of the pattern and desirability 
df any development. ‘The preceding paragraphs deal with some phases of the 
problem and ignore other important phases on which the results of this 

economic study do not bear, 


Settler Selection and the Settlement Process 
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Since a major objective of reclamation-is to provide homes, emphasis 
will naturally be placed upon farm operation by owners, Even if all farms 
were settled by owners, some tenancy would normelly arise. as present owners 
were succeeded by sons, other heirs, or purchascrs. Some tenancy, partice 
ularly of some types, is not undesirable and should be expected. Research 
directed toward eguitable and satisfactory tenure relations may be necdede 


Some degree of settler selection is desirable from the lente: of 
settler, reclamation agency, and credit agency. <A person unsuited to 
irrigation farming has not been benefited if he undertakes raw=land. re= 
clamation and fails. Failures are visas ateachate hab to the reclamation and 
credit agencies and to the camnunity s arge.e It is difficult to define 
and measure the qualities necessary Say success in reclamation of new land. 
Farming experience, particularly under irrigated conditions, is desirables 
so is @ minimum amount of capital. Yet some persons succeed with very 
little of either. Ability and willingness to do hard work, managerial 
capacity, and a spirit akin to that of the early pioneers are valuable 
assets. 


If irrigation water is provided by one public agency, credit pro-= 
vided by oné or more public and many private agencies, and land is for 
sale by many private persons and corporations, it is: virsually impossible 
to exercise much settler selection. An abundant supply of prospective 
settlers pn the opportunity for settler selection, and yet may actually 
* defeat it.’ When many people are seeking opportunities for earning 
living pines are limited”in number, the poorest business men among them 
may bid up the price of land to the point where better judges will refuse 
to buye Anti-speculation provisions will partly eliminate this situations 
When public agencies are furnishing both irrigation water and development 
credit, they are justified in so selecting settlers as to bring about the 
most anmignadiul fd evelopment of the areae The whole process of settler 
selection would ~ greatly simplified and made more effective if the raw 
land were owned by the Governmente 
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* Settlement on a large reclamation project should be by districts 
or units, with virtual completion of settlement in one district before 
another is opened. Many of the earlicr projects were opened for settlement 


, over too large an area, with resultant scattered development, high road 
and school costs, and high expenses of operating the irrigetion systems 
Development by districts is now generally accepted as a sound practices 


In selection of settlers and in development of areas, some con= 
sideration should be given to essentially sociological factorse.: For: 
instance, the most desirable age distribution of sattlers in an area 
should receive some thought. If all sottlers are approximately the same 
age, whether young or old, the community will be distinctly abnormale 
The time will come when all farmers will be olds; school buildings will — 
be overflowing at one time and empty at another. Settlement in an area 
should have an age distribution at least approximating that of old estabe 
lished communities. Another factor to be considered is the pattern of 
community life. Race, religion, and cultural background help to determine 
the pattern of community institutionse A considerable. share of settler 
discontent on some projects is traceable to the lack of satisfactory com= 
munity groups. At best, the settler on a new area has many difficult 
adjustments to make; their impact will be lessened if some features of 
his community life resemble those of the place where he formerly lived. 

Recreation areas would be a valuable addition to comnunity life. 
They could be established with little expense in some of the gullies and 
canyons at the edge of the irrigated areas, where waste water from irri-= 
gation usually runs, and willows and some other trecs naturally growe 
If the local people would provide some labor, a small cash expenditure 
would create attractive grounds for picnicking, camping, and other 
reerecatione 


Special Technical Assistance to Settlers 


Special advice and instruction from public agencies is required 
in the settlement process. Many settlers are unfamiliar with irrigated 
agriculture; others will have had no experience with particular crops or 
livestock. The accumulated experience of the agricultural colleges, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Reclamation, and other agencies 
should be made available by some form of extension education and super= 
visory assistance. The educational assistance in a new area should be 
several times greater than that in an.established area. The cost would 
be negligible compared with the other costs incurrede Some of this 
assistance could be provided most advantageously by the credit agency, 
but settlers who can finance their own development would also need special 
assistancée 


Organization of a farm for irrigation, and the first few irriga= 
tions, may require more kmowledge and skill than many settlers havee The 
possibilities of serious damage through unwise use of irrigation water are 
greate When the settler is putting up his farm buildings, he is determin- 
ing his farmstead layeout for many years. A little advice at this time 
might save him a vast amount of later labor. Most settlers are anxious 
to erect the best buildings they can with the money available, and 
frequently do their own building. Assistance in planning ‘the dwellings, 
barns, and other buildings would be very worth while, So might — 
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instruction in building. It is probably safe to estimate that settlers 
_ in._the Vaie-Owshee arca have had need for more specie] assistance and 
advice in the first 5 years of settlement than théy rill require in the 
“next 20 yearse 
a 
_ * If proper assistance were available to #11 settlers, there wuld 
still be wide variations in family living, owing to differences in the 
ability and willingness of the families to do things for themselves. 
Many settlers have previously developed skill in carpentry, were ed: 
masonry, and similar trades which they can use in-edding to thei best 
conveniences and in adding to their incomes by rork on hcieateorint 
farms or in town. The family diet can usmlly be bettered if the family 
will reise.a garden and preserve its products. Distinct differences will 
also occur in the ability of farmers to see and do the many odd jobs 
which can add to the value of the farm and to the convenience of farming 
operations. 


DIGEST CF VALZ-O7THEE AREA ANALYSIS 


When irrigetion water is brought to rew land, e long series of 
complex and interrelated changes is started. The changes affect the 


land, the farm as a business enterprise, the farmer as an income pro- 
ducer, the farily as a social froup, and the commmmity 2s 2 rhole. An 
analysis is here given of these changes and the problems “they cause on 
the Vale and Omyhee projects in ¥alheur Cot amty, Oregon, where more than 
1,000 new farms have been oe a nie Since 1930. “ore than 700 of these 
were started in the 2 vears, 19236, 1937, and 1928. 


Farm Development Following Settlement 


From the time the new settler first moves orto his tract of raw 
land until the time when.a fully developec and imvroved farm exists, many 
changes occur. Some are obvious to the casual observer and some are less 
apparent. Most noticeable is the increase in crop acreage. Land clear- 
ing and secding is the rost urgert task facing the new settler. The 
average farmer on these projects who hed produced but one crop on his 

* Jand in 1938 had been able to clear 44 acres in wes to plant that year. 
This usvally represented some effort during the fail or even summer 
months of the precedine year, as well 42s cleering work during the winter 
ahd spring. In followine years, the <creage cleared and seeded increased 
somewhat more slowly, to an average cf 55 acres the second year, 67 acres 
the third and fourth years, and 74 acres on farms operated.5 years or 

more. By that time most of the irrigable land was cleared. Some of the 
first clearings were leveled and prepared more carefully in later years. 

| After the first year, the need for putting up buildings and carrying on 

regular farm operations slowed down the clearing rate. 
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Almost equally noticeable is the change in use of cropland. Grain 
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was the most common crop . the first year, 55 pereent of the er soplaa being 
used to prow small grains that were likely to bring an imnediate income. 
Alfalfa and clover were frequently seeded with the grain, the latter 
serving as 2 nurse crope The acreage in grain decreased somewhat, par- 
ticularly after the second crop year, and with an increasing total crop 
acreage the proportion of cropland used for grain declined to about 20 
percent by the third year. The acreage of alfalfa increased rapidly 
until the third year, but apparently remained about constant thereafter. 
Clover acreage also increased during the first few years; clover seed was 
an important ga0P on many farms. Sugar beets were rarely found until 
the fourth or fifth year, as the raw lands needed organic matter and | 
nitrogen which could be introduced only by rotations and legumes. The 
acreare of irrigated pasture increased from 7 percent of the cropland 
during the first year to 25 percent on farms cropped for 7 or more yearse 


There was an increase in livestock numbers with increased length 
of settlement. During the first months before a crop‘is produced, no 
farm-raised feed is available for livestock. The average farmer during 
the first crop year. had 10 animal units of productive livestock--3 dairy 
cows, 6 other cattle (including young animals), a few hogs and chickens. 
Part of the fecd for these ne 4 had to be bought. The number of 
animals -did not increase much the second crop year, but thereafter in= 
ereased rather rapidly, reaching 45 animal units of productive live- 
stock on farms in operation 7 or more crop yearse Even these farmers 
had fewer livestock than they expected to keep in the future, so this 
adjustment perhaps had not run its course. Increases in livestock were 
approximately the same for each ciass of stock. The lag in livestock 
vincreases, as compared with increases in cropland acreage, brought a 
serious disparity between available feed supply and opportunities for’ 
disposal on the farm. Livestock numbérs inéreased slowly, because most 
farmers could not afford to buy animals, and large increases by raising 
onets stock requis several yearse 


,« Marked increases in crop gids came with as: periods of settle= 
ment, owing to increased organic matter in the soil, to better soil tilth, 
to better leveling for more efficient irrigation, ait to better cropland 
_preparation. The crop-yield index rose from 87 on farms producing their 
first crop to 1é2 on farms in operation 8 or mére crop years. *The ine 
crease in crop yields, nearly 50 percent in 7 years, increased the 
_income from farming materially. Crop yields on the newly settled lands, 
which lie largely on. the benches, will probably never reach the yields 
obtainable on the older adjacent districts located on the valley floors. 
The yield index on farms in the.older districts averaged 132 in 1938. 


 Onrthe new tands, as measured by total crop acreage, use of crop= 
land, numbers and kinds of livestock, and crop yields, the farm organi- 
: sandon seemed to be approaching that of the older adjacent districts, as 
the farms. became older. 
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Limiting Factors in Farm Development 
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Size of Farm.= Three=fourths of the farms in the Vale-Ontario- 
areas ranged f. from 30 to 99 irrigable acres, but acreage alone is not a 
good measure of farm size because of variations in type of farm and other 
factors. The amount of productive employment furnished the operator is 
amore satisfactory measure of farm size than is acreage in crops. Crop 
farms furnish less opportunity for productive employment than do live- 
stock farms, if the acreage of the farm is the same in each case. For 
example, the average livestock farm included in this study had 48 acres 
of crops, as compared with 71 acres on the average crop farms; yet the 
number of productive man work units (or average days of productive employ- 
ment) were 227 on the average livestock farm and only 249 on the average 
crop farm. 


Livestock.- Livestock were an important factor in successful farm 
organization in the Vale-Owyhee areas. Not only did they provide in- 
creased productive employment of the farmer and his family, but they 
provided a market for farm=-produced feed. In 1938, the average livestock 
farm did not keep quite enough livestock to souaine all the hay raised, 
but the average crop farm was unable either to feed or to sell nearly 
one=third of the hay it raised. In the long run, crop farms will be 
forced to keep more livestock or adopt a different cropping practice. 

The livestock farms have an additional advantage. in the manure production 
which aids in maintaining soil fertility, . ‘ 


Farm Lay-oute= A well-designed farm lay-out economizes operation. 
Many farmers were handicapped because of improper location of farm bound- 
aries. Boundary lines parallel to section lines often isolate small 
pieces of irrigable land, cause inconveniences in irrigation, unnecess~ 
arily occupy valuable irrigable land, and increase costs of farming. 
Many farmers Imew that their farms were poorly laid out. They had found 
it much easier to buy land divided on the usual legal subdivision basis 
than to buy land divided on the basis of natural features, Often they 
had not realized the handicaps until they started to farm, 


Cropping Systei.- A good cropping system is essential for good 
farm organs 2: ation and mane cporent, On the new farms of this area, how- 
ever, the chief concern was to get the irrigable land into any crop. 
Cropping systems had received less attention. On the basis of results 
obtained in 1938, the most profitable crop and livestock system appears 
to be the inclusion of sugar beets in the rotatiom after several years 
of alfalfa or clover, with enough livestock to consume most of the feed 
grown on the farm. The most satisfactory cropping system varies with 
topography. On farms with a large percentage of relatively steep land, 


2/ The term "Valo-Onterio" is used to designate all irrigated areas 


“Includee in the area studied, both newly developed areas and areas under 
irrigation for several years. The term "Vale-Owyhee," as used in this 
report, refers only to those portions of the irrigated areas included in 
the new Vale and Ovryhee reclamation projects which have been brought 
under irrigation since 1930. These new areas are adjacent to older 
irrigated areas (fig. 1, p. 26). 
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permanent pastures and alfalfa must be grown most of the times. On a farm 
with level or gently sloping land, the possibilities for different crop- 
ping systems are greatly increased and uniform rotations can be practiced 
over the entire farm. Most farmers. on the new lands have been so busy 
clearing the land that they have. given little thought to preventing soil 
crosion and maintaining fertility. These problems will doubtless come 

to the front as the area becomes older. . 


Farm Income 
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Length of settlement had the most effect on size of farm income 
in 1938. Farm incomes vary in direct proportion to the number of years 
of development. Farms operated for 1 crop year (because of their relative- 
ly small acreage in crops, their low yields and small number of live- 
stock) had a family farm income 2/ of only $150. Farms operated for 2 
crop years increased their family farm income to $310. The additional 11 
acres in crops, 3 extra animal units, and slight increase in crop yields 
: were factors in this larger income. Farms in operation 4 or 4 crop years 
obtained a much larger. family farm income--$944 on the average. Crop 
acreage had increased by 12 acres, livestock numbers were 50 percent 
higher, and crop yields were 28 percent higher than on the farms in 
operation 2 crop yearse Family farm income of $1,357 was reported by 
farms in operation 5 to 7 years. Again, more crop acres, more livestock, 
and higher yields were responsible for the increase. Farms in operation 
8 or more years reported no larger incomes than those in operation 5 to 
7 years. Approximately full development apparently was rcached about 
the sixth crop year after scttlement. 


This proportionate variation of farm income is consistent with 
the growth of .farm size and farm experience. But it is not believed 
that this relationship depends in any way on differences in kinds of 
land available to early and late settlers. These projects were opened 
up by divisions as water was made available and there is no evidence. 
that the last divisions opened for settlement wore any more or less pro= 
ductive than the first. 


Average farm income for all farms surveyed was rather low. Yet 
if one considers only farms in operation 5 or more years, family farm 
income was fairly high, averaging approx imately $1,300 return to the 
farm operator and family for labor and interest on investment. The 
average farmer had little capital, and yet these incomes compare well 


Family farm income is gross farm receipts (including inventory increases 
of crops and livestock) minus farm expenses (including depreciation on 
buildings and equipment and inventory decreases, but not including ~ 
irrigation construction charges, interest payments, or unpaid family 
labor). It is the amount available to the operator and his family for 
their own labor and for interest on investment, from which can be paid 
family living expenses, interest payments, and capital investment or 
savingse It does not include the value of farm products used in the 
home. 
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with those received in older good farming areas. The increased income 
of the older settlers was doubtless responsible for many of the high 
hopes held by the new settlers. Settlers on the older irrigated lands 
in the same vicinity obtained a family farm income of $937, but they 
were paying EER irs assessments and highcr taxes than the newer 
settlers. 


Within groups of settlers who have operated for the same number 
of crop years, the most important determinants of farm income were size 
of operation and type of farm. The best measure of size was productive 
man work units, which summarized the effect of differences in crop acres, 
kinds of crops, numbers of livestock, and kinds of livestock. If all 
livestock farms are considered without respect to length of settlement, 
the average family farm income for farms of 100, 200, 300, and 400 pro- 
ductive man work units was $12, $437, $861, and #1,285 respectively. 
Approximatcly the same relation existed between farms of any one length 
of settlement. Farms with only 1 or 2 years of crop production gen- 
erally were small in size, none exceeding 250 productive man work units 
except, where additional clearcd land was rented. Similar heres ost. 
existed for crop farms, except that net farm income did not increase 
proportionally after farm size reached 300 productive man work units. 
This may have been due to the necessity of hiring more labor on the 
larger farms. 


Farms of the same age and:size had important differences in the 
1938 family farm incomes owing to diffcrences in type of farm. Sugar 
beets were the most profitable crop grown on a large acreage. Grain 
farms had the lowest incomes of any group. Many of these farms were 
very new, but even when comparisons are made for farms of the same age, 
grain farms.made a poor showing. Livestock farms produced more income 
than did crop, farms of the same acreage and age, because they offered 
a greater. chance for profitable farm employment, a better market outlet 
for farm-raised feed, and better opportunity for sustained fertility. 
Livestock farms in operation 5 or more crop years averaged femily farm 
incomes per crop ecre that were $4 higher than on crop farms of similar 
length of.settlement. 


Cash Difficulties.= Family farm income may be misleading in areas 
of new Sebtlenent. ine average client of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion on a farm for the first crop year had a family farm income of $106; 
if estimated increases in value of land as a result of development work 
are added to his family farm income, his total income was $697; yet he 
spent $892 more in cash on his farm than he received in cash, and had 
to support his family as well. These differences are a result of the 
large investments of cash that must be made in early years of settle- 
ment and the necessity for building up inventories of livestock and 
feed. Increases in land value are difficult to estimate accurately, 
and may never be realized. Hence it seemed wiser to omit them from 
calculations of family farm income. he differences among total, cash, 
and family farm incomes became less with increased length of settlement, 
and were less for non-FSA farmers than for FSA clients. The FSA farmer 
usually had less capital and needed to make greater investment in live- 
stock and machinery. 
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The average FSA client who was on his farm for the first crop year 
borrowed more than 40 percent of the total cash that was available to 
him in 1938. The average FSA client who was on his farm the second year 
borrowed more than 20 percent of his available funds. These borrowings 
were necessary if he was to improve his farm. The non=FSA farmer bor= 
rowed some money but financed most of his investments by spending the 
cash he had on hand. Cash from farming was less than half the total 
cash available for farmers operating for the first crop year, but .by 
the third crop year cash farm income was the source of more than four- 
fifths of the cash available. 


Financial Progress 
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During the first year or two, financial progress was confined 
chiefly to improvements to land, such as clearing, leveling, and seed= 
ing. With increased length of settlement, gains from land improvement 
became less and gains such as increased livestock, better buildings, and 
more feed on hand became greater. Settlers had less cash and fewer liquid 
assets at the end of 1938 than they had at the time of settlement. They 
had invested all their money and had borrowed mores; but their farms had 
increased in value to such an extent that their net worth had increased. 
The average settler in 1938, even the longer established one, was still 
pressed for cash to make improvements and to repay debts. Family living 
expenses still had to be held to a minimum, for the increased net worth 
was all in the farm. A large part of the increased net worth came. from 
& willingness to increase the farm productive plant at the expense of 
family living. 


The average settler who obtained a loan from the Farm Security 
Administration had a net worth of $1,565 at time of settlement. The 
average settler who did not borrow from FSA had a net worth of $3,188 
at time of settlement. The 18 farmers included in the survey who had 
been on their farms 5 years or more had increased their average net 
worths by $5,800, of which less than $1,500 was due to increased land 
value. This increase was more than a doubling of net worth in 5 to 8 
years, and for this group of farms amounted to an average of about $900 
annually since time of settlement. 


The rate of financial progress varied considerably between farms, 
and on a few farms that had been settled only 1 or 2 years there was an 
actual decrease in net worth of the operator. In part, progress de- 
pended upon net worth at time of settlement and ability to borrow. The 
man with some money could develop his farm faster and borrow less than 
the man with less money. During the first year or two, increased net 
worth came about largely by applying labor to land improvement. Later, 
cash was needed to make improvements. Size of family, ability to do 
hard work, chance for off-farm employment, willingness to forego better 
living conditions and family needs, were factors affecting progress of 
individual farmers. 
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Credit 


Credit. meeds were fot At proportional to the net- worth of the 
settler. The man with few essets had to borrow money to develop his 
farm. Approximately half of all the new farms in the Vale=(wyhee area 
were financed, in part at least, by the FSA. The average settler who 
was on his farm for the first crop year, and who was able to borrow 
from FSA, borrowed $1,047 from FSA and $25 from other sources during 
(1938. He paid $158 on indebtedness, including lend=purchase payments, 
making a net borrowing of $914 for the year. The average settler who 
‘was on his. farm the second crop year, and had borrowed.from FSA, borrow= 
ed a net amount of $247 in 1938. Most of this money came from FSA. The 
average settler who-was on his farm 3 or 4 crop years and was an FSA 
client had net repayments of $72 in 1938. Some of these farmers were 
net borrowers that year. Not until farmers had been a 5 years 
-or more were net repayments substantial. : 

Settlers who did not find it necessary to vorrow from FSA con- 
tracted small loans, most of which were repaid curing the year. On the 
average these farmers were net borrowers the first 2 years of settlement, 
and made substantial repayments only after 5 or more years settlement. 


Most of the FSA loans were set up for substantial net repayments 
during the first and second years of the loan. The fact that it was im- 
possible or.umwise for the farmers to make repayments of these loans the 
first and second years indicates the need of longer term credit. New 
settlers were unable to obtain credit from the Federal Land Bank. The 
Land Bank has refused to make loans in the area until the amount of the 
construction charge levied against the land is knowWh. The Farm Security 
Administration represented the chief source of credit for the settler 
who had few assets. 


The People and Their Living 


Most of the settlers in this study came from the Western States, 
although substantial numbers were from the Great Plains. For the most 
part, the settlers operating farms are middle aged, over half of them 
being from 35 to 54 vears old. About 15 percent were less than 35 
years old and more than 20 percent were in excess of 55 years. More 
than 75 percent of.all settlers were farming before they settled here, 
and about 90 percent had some previous farming experience. 


Although most of the new settlers were making substantial addi- 
tions to their net worth, many of them were hard pressed for cash and 
compelled to live at low levels. Houses were generally small and cheap, 
poorly built, and had few conveniences. Overcrowding of dwelling space 
was common, Settlers who were borrowing funds from the Farm Security 
Administration spent an average of $425 for family living during 1938, 
Dwellings of these settlers were valued at an average of $398, with 
2.6 rooms to accommodate an average family of 4.7 persons. The average 
settler not borrowing from the FSA spent $540 cash for family living and 
had a house valued at $686 containing 3.4 rooms for 4.8 persons, Major 
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items of equipment for family comfort and convenience (such as electrical 
refrigerators, running water, indoor toilets, and furnaces) were almost 
unknown among the very recent settlers but increased in frequency with 
added length of settlement. In many cases houses were added to or were 
improved as length of settlement increased and income permitted. 


Notwithstanding the prevailing low levels of living, optimism and 
few complaints typificd the new settlers for they looked forward to the 
time when they could enjoy incomes like those of the older settlers. 
Farmers in the nearby older irrigation districts spent an average of 
$798 for family living, even though they had somewhat smaller families 
(an average of 4.3 persons). Expenditure per person was somewhat more 
than twice as great as for FSA clients in the new districts. Hxpendie 
tures for family living exceeded %600 for 75 percent of the farm families 
in the older irrigation districts, for 33 percent of the non-FSA families 
in the now areas, but for only 17 percent of the FSA families in the 
districts. Expenditure for family living was closely related to net 
farm income, which in turn was dominated by length of scttlement. 


Prospects for future improvement in living conditions do not 
disguise the prevalence of poverty and hardship during the development 
period of the new farms. The numerous familics who had less than $400 
to spend on family living, and more particularly, those with less than 
$300, were in many cases inadequatcly supplied with goods and services 
necessary for health and decent living. Nearly two-thirds of the FSA 
clients were living below the levels of expenditure established by =anas 
agency as minimum for the maintenance of health. 


The level of living could have been improved to the minimum 
acceptable standard of FSA by extending more credit to settlers, so that 
the increases in net worth could have been translated into cash and thus 
made available for family living. 


Market Outlets 


Nearness of newly irrigated lands of the Vale and Owyhee projects 
to older established areas with adequate highway and railroad facilities 
and established market outicts has obviated many marketing problems 
encountered in the development of a community that is more or less 
isolated from other settlement. For those products that are normally 
shipped out of the area, the increased production of the new areas has 
resulted in a larger volume of goods that probably can be marketed at 
a lower cost per unit. Livestock, dairy products, and alfalfa and clover 
seed have ready access to markets through cooperative and private estab-= 
lishments. A sugar-beet factory completed in 1938 provides an outlet 
for almost 20,000 acres of land in nearby areas of Oregon and Idaho, 
including new lands in the Vale and Owyhee projects. 


For those products that cannot economically be shipped to other 
markets, the increased production on the new lands has brought about a 
serious marketing problem. Hay must be consumed locally, perhaps largely 
by dairy cattle. Livestock numbers have not increased as rapidly as hay 
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production, and so there is a surplus of hay. Increasing hay-~consuming 
livestock on irrigated farms, or decreasing the acreage of alfalfa hay, 
would take care of this surplus. Winter feeding of breeding herds of 
range livestock from surrounding arcas does not offer an additional out- 
let as the range is now fully stocked. Fattening of tecf or lambs may 
be an outlet for part of the increased hay and other feed production. 


A rapidly developing agricultural areca almost inevitably will be 
exposed to such maladjustments of feed supply in relation to demand for 
farm feeds, The seriousness of theso maladjustments may be alleviated 
by orderly growth of irrigation projects, by a complete understanding of 
the problem, and by proper assistance to farmers (such as extension of 
credit for specific purposes}. Apparently little consideration has been 
given in the Vale-Owyhee area to these factors. 
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_ The- Bureau of Reclamation and the arm Security Administration 
are the two most important Federal agencies in the area. The former has 
provided irrigation water to all new farms and supplemental water to most 
of the farms on the older aren. The latter agency has provided credit 
for farm development to several hundred new farners, generally those with 
least resources. 


Bureau of Reclametion provisions regarding speculation, sige of 
holdings, settler selection, and water charges have affected and will 
continue to affect settlement patterns, farm organization, and family 
income» 


Farm Security Administration loans to settlers have made possible 
more rapid settlement than might otherwise have occurred, have given 
many who have small means the chance to become farm operators, and have 
reduced family hardships during the early years of settlement, 


The Agricultural Extension Service has provided instruction and 
advice on irrigation and farm-operation problems to those unfamiliar 
with the area and the agriculture. Such services are invaluable to many 
settlers, especially during the first few years of settlement. 


Local governmental agencies have been faced with a serious problem 
in providing school facilities and local roads before there is any appre= 
ciable increase in local taxation revenues. These problems would be even 
more serious in a new development that is isolated from old established 
AYEAS « 


Ability of Farms to Repay Debt 


Experience on the Vale and Owyhee projects indicates little ability 
to repay debt charges before about the fifth year of settlement. Debt 
repayment is dependent upon incomes from farm production in excess of 
essential farm and family living expenses. Proper attention to correct 
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farm size and kind of .farming enterprise adapted to cach individual's 
capacity increases the size of rarm ingome and the ability ‘to repay debt 
and reclamation construction chargese 


Under a general livestockeand+crop-farming system such as that in 
the Vale-Ontario area, the gross value of crops. per acre is likely to be 
less than $45 per acre. Under 1938 conditions, farms in operation 5 or 
more years had a gross farm income of about $38 per crop acre. With a 
repayment plan of 5 percent of gross value of crops, construction repay- 
ments probably would not exceed $2.50 per acre per year, and might be $2 
or less. Construction charges have not yet been assessed on either pro- 
ject, but probable charges if based on a 40-year repayment plan would 
materially exceed $2.50 per acres Unless farmers pay greater charges 
than 5 percent of gross value of crop production, a longer period than 
40 years appears to be necessary. 


Experience has been insufficient on the new project areas to in= 
dicate clearly the debt-paying ability of the farmers, Type and size of 
farm, standard of family living, and the prevailing price level are ime 
portant variables that will eventually determine the level of repayment. 
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DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE VALE AND OWYHEH PROJECTS, 
MALHEUR COUNTY, OREGON 


The Vale and Owyhee reclamation projects located in eastern Oregon 
(fig. 1) are the most recently settled large-scale irrigation develop- 
ments in the West. Conditions under which these projects have been sct- 
tled and the public policies in effect are the most recent experience 
available and so will be most nearly comparable to the situations that 
may be cxpected to prevail on future developments. A study actually made 
during the developmental period should provide information on settlement 
which will be of value in other areas, Experiences of the more success- 
ful settlers may be of material assistance currently to those farmers on 
the Vale and Owyhee projects who are less familiar with the problems or 
less fortunate in their results. 
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Natural Conditions 


Climate.- The Vale-Ontario irrigated areas are in a semi-arid 
part of the Snake River Basin. Precipitation averages about 8 inches 
annually with the greater portion falling during the fall, winter, and 
Spring months, much of it in the form of snow. Rainfall is usually ine 
sufficient for dry farming, though there has been dry farming on what is 
now the Dead Ox Flat Division of the Owyhee project. Irrigation is a 
mecessity for successful crop farming. 


Winter temperatures are moderately low and summer temperatures are 
rather high. Variation between mean winter and summer temperatures is 
greater than in the coastal region of Oregon, but not so great as in most 
of the Great Plains regions. 


Summers are characterized by a high percentage of clear, sunny 
days, with relatively high temperatures, though the nights are generally 
cool. Average length of growing season varies from about 125 days at 
Harper and Vale to 169 days at the Kingman station near the Snake River. 
Most crops adaptable to northern temperate climates grow readily, though 
crops requiring more than about 4 months for maturity are not generally 
grown. The high proportion of cloudless days makes for relatively quick 
maturity of crops, but occasional late frosts in the spring limit the 
growth of crops that are susceptible to frost damage. Climatological 
data for the area are summarized in appendix tables 56 and 37. 


Topography and Soil.- Lands in the older irrigation districts are 
wmiirormivy level or gently sloping and lie in the valley floors near the 
Malheur, Owyhee, and Snake Rivers. Soils in these valley floors are 
generally deep silt loams and are of good quality where drainage is suf- 


ficient. 
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Most of the lands irrigated from the new developments of the Vale 
and Owyhee projects are on benches, which are relatively smooth areas 
lying from 50 to 200 feet above the river valleys, Generalizations with 
regard to topography and soils may be misleading, as these higher lands 
vary considerably, Large areas on both the Vale and Owyhee projects are 
gently sloping, while other areas are rolling to rough in topography, 
occasionally interspersed with deep drainage nie gel leading downward 
from the higher hill country. 


Bench soils are usually not as deep as the valley soils. Surface 
solls may vary from 6 to 18 inches in depth, underlain with a thin lime- 
stone layer. This limestone layer ordinarily disintegrates under con- 
tinued irrigation and very little “hard-pan" exists in any of these areas, 
so drainage is good. The soils are low in organic matter and nitrogen, 

a condition common to most desert soils. Irrigation problems are intensi- 
fied during the first year or two of cultivation because of the tendency 
of such soils to puddle and wash easily when water is applied. A crop- 
ping system that will build up the soils during the early years of devel- 
opment is necessary before high yields can be expected. 


Irrigation, Water Supply, and Drainage.- Water supplies for irrigae 
tion of the area are obtained from the Malheur, Owyhee, and Snake Rivers. 
The Vale project 4a/, an undertaking of the Bureau of Reclamation, is sup- 
plied with water from the Malheur River. The Warmsprings Reservoir, 
located on the middle fork of the Malheur River about 60 miles west of 
Vale, provides storage of 190,000 acre feot of water; and the Agency Valley 
Reservoir, located on the north fork of the Malheur River about 18 miles 
northeast of the Warmsprings Reservoir, has a storage capacity of 60,000 
acre feet, These two reservoirs serve the Vale project and the older 
Warmsprings Irrigation District which lies along the Malheur River. The 
two projects embrace approximately 45,000 acres of irrigable land, of 
which 30 ge acres are included in the recently developed Vale project. 


Drainage problems on the Vale project may be minor, for much of 
the land lies on benches and has adequate natural drainage. The effect 
on lowerelying lands of woter seepage from irrigated lands lying at higher 
elevations is often detrimental, This problem in the Warmsprings District 
adjacent to the Vale project was obviated by the construction of drainage 
canals by the Bureau of Reclamation as partepayment for the Warmsprings 
dam constructed by the older district. The drainage canals have appar- 
ently improved conditions on the Valley floor below the Vale project, and 
have even resulted in the reclamation of some former alkali lands. 


The Owyhee project is also operated by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Water storage is provided by the Owyhee Dam, located 30 miles southwest 
of Nyssa on the Owyhee River, The storage capacity of this reservoir is 
715,000 acre feet of water, This is sufficient to provide a normal 
2eyear supply to the approximately 65,000 acres of new land on the Owyhee 
project and some 45,000 acres of land in older districts which receive 


For a delineation of Vale and Owyhee project boundaries and location 
Of older districts sec figure 5, page 43. 
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~ the:Malheur.River, and the Onta .rio-Nyssa, Kingman Colony, Bench, Slide, 


Advancement, Payette-Oregon Slope Districts’ and Owyhee. Ditch Company. 
adjacent to the Snake River and, the lower Owyhee River. - The Warmsprings 
District receives water from the Warmsprings. ‘Dam and return. flow from the 
Vale project as provided in an agreement between the: district: and. the 
Vale project... The other older districts formerly obtained water in large 
part. througn pumping from the. Snake. River. Since’ construction of the 
Owyhee -Dam, most .of tHe districts have been incorporated into’ the Owyhee 
project and receive all or most of their water supplies ‘through. gravity 


‘flow from ‘the Owyhee Reservoir. The Puredu of Reclamation has Constructed 


a pumping plant qn the.Snake River south‘of Nyssa to irrigate: approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres of Ovyhee. Ditch Company lands. ‘in:case of. wator short- 
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the older: irrigation districts to provide for removal of seepage and 
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See Te _. History of Development 
pease the land area included in these projects was aed by 
‘range livestock oper rators Tho first irrigation attempts were private 
ditches taking water thon the Malheur River for irrigation of adjacent 
valley lands for hay production. One of the first organized: attempts at 
irrigation development was the Owyhee Ditch Company, which completed its 
canal in 1894,. taking water by gravity flow from the lower Owyhee River 


near Mitchell Butte. Construction of the Warmsprings Dam by the Warm- 


springs Irrigation District, an association of private land owners, was 
the first.largeescale attempt to provide water storage for irrigation 
purposese A number of other irrigation «districts were formed to pump 


“ water from.the. Snake River. ‘These various developments covered most of 


the more accessible land that could be developed at relatively low 
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Irrigation of the higher core vada was beyond ‘the -resourées, of 
a limited private enterprise. An early attempt was made by a group of 
private investors to irrigate the bench lands west of Vale, and a dam 
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was constructed on Rully Creek. Before water was delivered for irriga- 
tion, the dam broke because of faulty engineering, and with it collapsed 
the equity of the bondholders in the irrigation company, most of whom 
were Eastern people. 


Government Projects.= In 1924 and 1925 Congress made appropriations 
for the construction of the Vale and Owyhee projects. An arrangement was 
made with the Warmsprings Irrigation District for the purchase of the 
Warmsprings Dam, in exchange for which the Yale project took over the 
bonded indebtedness of the district, agreed to supply the district with 
irrigation water, and arranged to construct drainage canals in the Warm- 
Springs District. The major construction of the Vale project was the 
canal system, a diversion dam at Namorf, and a storare dam at Agency 
Valiey. Water was delivered to the first unit of the project in Harper 
Valley in 1930. Ry the end of 1937 all canals had been constructed to 
provide for irrigation of the 30,000 irrigable acres included in the 
project. 


Preliminary construction work on the Owyhee Dam was started in 
1927, and the dam was completed in 1932. First deliveries of water were 
made in 1935 to the part of the Mitchell Rutte Division south of the Owy- 
hee River. Water was delivered to Dead Ox Flat in 1938, and all areas 
on the South Canal except seme of doubtful irrigability were provided 
with water in 1949. Arrangements have been made with all the older irri- 
gation districts along the Snake River for supplying supplemental water 
from the Owyhee Reservoire 


Settlement on the Vale and Owyhee projects has proceeded at a 

much more rapid rate than on most other Federal reclamation projects-- 

which settlement has usually been slow. Development proceeded more 
thet ay on the Owyhee project than on the Vale project (fig. 2), largely 
because the areas made available for settlement by canal extensions from 
year to year occurred in larger blocks on the former project. Almost 
56,000 acres of new land were developed from 1950 to 193&, including 
2,990 acres of new land in the Gem Irrigation District in Idaho. Much 
of this development occurred during the years 1936-38. During these 3 
years, more than 700 of the approximately 1,000 new farm units of the 
project lands in Oregon were established, and irrigated acreage increased 
by 41,299 acres, or 78 percent of the total of 52,869 irrigated acres in 
1938 (table 26). \ 


This strikingly rapid development probably was caused by the fact 
that the projects were developed during a period of low employment and 
generally depressed conditions in egriculture and industry. Several 
severe droughts in the Great Plains region encouraged emigration of 
large numbers of the farming population. 

Policies of Bureau of Reclama tion Affecting Settlement.- From its 
experience on previous irrigation developments, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has evolved a series of policies which tend to affect the nature and 
extent of settlement of the lands brought under irrigation. One of the 
early policies of the Bureau was concerned with the selection of settlers 
for Government-ovmed project lands that were available for homesteading. 
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Figure 2. Trend in Acreage of Crops Irrigated; Vale Project, 
1930-1938, and Owyhee Project, 1935-1938 
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From lists of applicants for water rights, those people who appeared to 
have somé favorable prospects of success were given prior consideration. 
Some previous farming experience was required, as well as a minimum of 
-resourcese=generally $2,000 cash or its equivalent in usable farm re- 
sources. These requirements have not always been strictly adhered to 
and could not be applied to privately: owned land, but they have resulted 
in some selection of better qualified settlors,. as 


An attempt to control land speculation was made on the Vale and 
Owyhee projects. Before construction of irrigation works was started, 
land owners within the boundaries of tho proposed irrigation development 
entered into an agreement with tho Bureau of Reclamation establishing a 
maximum sale price of land to settlers on the basis of grades of land 
determined by an appraisal board. For the best raw desert land the max- 
imum price was $15 per acre. tower grades of land were priced at lower 
figures. Allowance was made for improvements added, It was agreed by 
all owners that any sales or resales made at a price above the appraised 
value were to be subject to the limitation that at least one-half of the 
excess price obtained was to be turned over to the irrigation district to 
be allocated to future construction and operation costs of the particular 
piece of land involved. These limitations on sales prices apparently 
have been successful in making it possible for the settler to obtain un- 
cleared land at a moderate price. 


A further provision of the Reclamation Act limits to 160 acres the 
extent of land that one individual may ove Although the size of the oper- 
ating unit may be larger than this, because of renting of additional land 
or because of multiple-owmership of an operating unit, the policy of 
local officials in recommending an 80-acre farm as a desirable family-= 
size unit has had a strong influence in the opposite direction. At 
present, most of the farms are of the latter size. Whether they remain 
so depends upon how well the unit fits the particular type of farming 
that is developed. 


Economic Development of the Area.- Early agricultural developments 
in Malheur County and surrounding areas were chiefly in the direction of 
renge livestock operations. The earlier irrigation developments were 
based on the needs of the range industry for winter feed Supplies. Cone 
sequently, alfalfa hay was the major crop, comprising about 75 percent 
of the irrigated acreage of Malheur County for many years 5/, with other 
important acreages devoted to grain crops for feeding purposes. Before 
the recent irrigation development on the Vale and Owyhee projects the 
supplies of feed in the irrigated areas were in general about enough to 
provide for the range cattle and sheep in the surrounding range areas. 


Since the new project lands have been opened to settlement the 
supply of hay has increased greatly.’ Range livestock, on the other hand, 
have decreased somewhat because of overgrazing of the range and accompany= 
ing provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act with reference to controlled use 
of the range. Because of the distance from deficit-production areas 


5/ Bureau of Census, Census of Agriculture, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930. 
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resulting in high freight rates, and because of a quarantine against hay 
shipments due to past alfalfa-weevil infestations, little or no hay is 
shipped out. Hay must therefore be fed to livestock locally if it is to 
be marketed at all. On the new lands there aré no practical alternatives. 
to alfalfa or clover growing because of the necessity of increasing the 
organic content of the soil before growing more intensive cash cropSe 
The great increase in hav supplies has increased competition for the 
available market so that old settlers as well as new have been vitally 
affected. Many farmers in older areas who have foreseen the necessity, 
have wisely gone into the production of products other than hay, or have 
increased their livestock numbers. 


Long-existing trade channels for marketing livestock are present 
in the local area, so that the development of livestock production on new 
lands involves no major adjustment in marketing. For the area as a whole, 
hay must be marketed through livestock, though individual operators may 
have a cash market for hay. But this cash outlet is decidedly limited. 
For the dairyman there are several local creameries with previously 
developed market outlets for butter. New production will of course 
require increased facilities, but does not demand such drastic changes 
as might be involved were the new areas entirely apart from older areas. 
In the summer of 1938 a sugar-veet factory was completed at Nyssa capable 
of handling the production of nearly 20,000 acres of sugar beets that 
would come from nearby arcas in Oregon and Idaho. This has made possible 
a large increase in the acreage of sugar beets. The nearness of older 
established areas with adequate highway and railroad transportation 
- facilities and established market outlets has obviated many of the prob-= 
lems encountered when devéloping earlier projects that were more or less 
isolated from developed communities, 
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Characteristics of Settlers 
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Availability of new land on the Vale and Owyhee projects attracted 
settlers from a wide area. The Bureau of Reclamation and the local land 
development organization wanted to settle the irrigable lands as rapidly 
as possible once water was available. They actively advertised the ad- 
vantages of the area, which influenced the type of settler attracted as fe 
well as ‘the speed of settlement. Hardships of pioneer life to be expectea@ 
during the early years of settlement were overshadowed in the minds of 
prospective settlérs by the difficulties and lack of opportunity where 
they were ae Bae at VES time. 


Origin of Settlers 


Although the proportion of the settler group originating in the 
Great Plains region is not Ae large as that found in migrant groups in 
some other parts of ‘tthe West, it is surprisingly large in view of the 
extremely different type of aad, on an irrigation project compared 
with that of the Great Plains States. Not only were these migrants 
forced to change their mode of living and to make new social ties, but 
they had to learn new methods of work and to adjust themselves to an 
entirely new and different.set of farming conditions. Settlers from . 
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nearby States were largely familiar with irrigation farming and so had a 
much less difficult task of adjustment. 


A greater proportion of the settlers who were clients of the Farm 
Security Administration came from the Great Plains States than did non- 
FSA farmers in the new areas (table 1). Only 1 farmer out of 22 recent 
settlers in the nearby older irrigated areas came from that region. Con- 
versely, a greater percentage of the non-FSA farmers than FSA clients 
originated in nearby States, and about 25 percent had lived in Malheur 
County a number of years before settling on their present land, contrasted 
with none of the FSA clients. Nineteen of the 22 farmers who moved onto 
farms in the older irrigated areas came from Idaho and three Pacific Coast 
States (fig. 3). 


Table 1.=- Origin of settlers who moved onto present farms in 1929 or later, 
by settler type, Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 


:FSA clients: Non-FSA ; Farmers in 


. Area or region in new ;farmers in: older Total 
of origin project :new project; irrigation all 
: areas : areas : districts farmer's 
: Number Number Number Number 
; Northern Great Plains 1/ 8 5 A 12 
Southern Great Plains 2/ : 5 6 0 11 
q Rocky Mountain Area oF : o 6 re 10 
p ; 
Pacific States 4/ : 14 11 6 31 
; Southern Idaho 5/ : 11 11 7 29 
Local 6/ : 0 12 6 18 
Total : 40 49 ra Lit 
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if North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, eastern Montana, and eastern 
Wyoming. 


2/ Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and eastern Colorado. 


3/ Western Montana, western Wyoming, western Colorado, and Utah. 


4/ California, Washington, and Oregon outside of the Vale-Ontario irri- 
gated areas. 


5/ Counties of southern Idaho, generally irrigated areas which are 
Telatively near the Vale-Ontario area. 


6/ The Vale-Ontario irrigated area included in the study. 
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More than 27 percent of the FSA clients came from Idaho, Nen-FSA 
farmers in new areas and settlers in the oldér areas who came from Idaho 
were likewise numerous. The nearness of the Vale-Owyhée area and the 
Similarity of its agriculture to that of the irrigated sections of 
southern Idaho account for this large group from that State, Of the 
578 clients of the Farm Security Administration who had moved into 
Malheur County from 1930 to 1938 from States other than Oregon, over 
46 percent originated in the Great Plains States (table 39).6/ 


Age and Experience of Operators 


About 60 percent of all farmers included in the detailed survey 
who moved onto farms in the Vale-Ontario area from 1929 to 1938 were in 
the middle-age group of 35 to 54 years in 1938, -Clients of the Farm 
Security Administration averaged slightly younger than non-FSA farmers, 
and the latter were somewhat younger than farmers who settled in the 
older irrigation districts (table 2). 


Table 2.- Average age and percentage distribution of operators by l0Oeyear 
age intervals, FSA, non-FSA, and older district farmers, 
VYale-Ontario area, Malhcur County, Oregon, 1938 


I ae mn ee me ee Se me et mm cc et RN Ne RE aE ep er 


All S Le a ase 
,Age : le py OOM waeetdistrict 
groups ~ etl Lents ; net » hthenere 
Number of operators | Lik 40 * 49 Be 
Average age 46.4 4544 46,2 48,6 
Age distribution; : Percent Percent | Percent Percent” ” 
Less than 24 years ; ay 90 Zel “mr 
20 to 34 years : 12,6 10,0 16,3 9,1 
30 to 44 years : aiege 3560 2204 27a 
45 to 54 years : oo9D 27.0 54.7 36,4 
Do tO 64 veers =: . 3 15,38 10,0 16.3 poet 
ese Seo over dee gh a — Sakai 
Total i 100.0 100,0 - 100.0 100.0 
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Associated with the age of the family head is the size and compo- 
Sition of the farm family. New settlers averaged 4.7. persons per family, 
while families in the older districts averaged 4.3 persons per family, 


6/ This is a somewhat higher percentage than was found in the sample sur- 
vey, but was in part due to the definition of origin. In that survey the 
last place of residence of 2 or more consecutive years determined the 
State of origin. In the data of the FSA less exact definitions were used, 
and movements of the clients during recent yoars probably were disregarded 
to a large extent. Also, a few of the FSA clients were located in parts 
of Malheur County not included in this study. 
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\Clterts of the FSA had ‘ore’ ‘eid laren younger a He 10. years of. age than . 
odidnonsFSA farmers j ‘anid Both groups had»more and, younger: children ‘than, 
farmers: in ‘the = districts (pede 40). ; oanidt . 
spear er ' aud 
More err three: fourths: of a the Pee pes pera foie as their 
chief -occupation ‘during: the Seyear period preceding settlement’ on their’ 
present: farms; either’as' farm owners, farm renters, or. farm laborers 
(table 3)..'.The: rest of the:Sebtlers came from laborers and’ services 
industry workers, with only one settler classified as professional or 
semi-professional in previous occupation. A number of these people had 
previous farming experience, however. Sixty-five percent of all settlers 
were tenants, farm laborers, or nonagricultural workers before settling 
in- the areal’. A few' of these became tenants, but for the ma jority. the new 
lands: sete ca an. ee ty se become: farm owners. 
“the: saiapllic was Seat small to furnish exact data as to ‘differencés | 
in eens history among the various settler typese the “FSA. clients 
appear to be somewhat more concentrated in the less skilled: ‘oecupational 
groups. Only 1 settler out of the 22 who moved onto older district lands 
had no previous farming experience, On the whole the backgrounds of Ae 
settlérs ‘had been agricultural, and therefore they shouldbe: ‘peadily 
assimjlated into a community which is and will remain n lareely agricul- 
tural in character’ - 
? ’ Fewer than 40. percent of the operators on the new projects had 
attendéd school for more than 8 years. Most operators had frém 5 to 8 
vears.of schooling (table 41). Wives of the operators generally. had re= 
ceived more formal schooling than the farm Operavorse VRS Pies jawemer 


Reasons for Settlement 


"242 Sheer ne foals and.the desire for farm oarier ante: were the merin' 
reasons for the migration of settlers now located ‘in thesé projects. © “In 
somd ‘areas climatic and economic conditions at the time the migrants left 
magé@*some sort:.of move imperative. In other areas the outlook.was less 
dank,. but those who moved thought there was a chance for improvement. 
Draught and other adverse climatic conditions were reported as the reason 
for leaving by 63 percent of the migrants fromthe Great Plains States, 
but! these conditions were séldom reported by settlers from nearby States~ 
and other far western areas (table 42). Most of those who came from the 
Far West gave as the principal reason their wish to own a farm or their 
belief that they woul have a better chance in the area we ottee oe) sic their 
‘future home. sit ty 


. Farmers, asked why they chose to settle in the Vale-Ontario. area. | 
rather than in some other part.of the. United States, gave many answers. te 
related to reasons:for leaving.their.former-locations. The main reasons. 
given by more .than:.64:.percent: of the FSA clients were related largely. to 
"economic: status, ‘such as. low land.values, low capital ; requirements, or 
the opportunity to» establish a>home (table 43). These same regsons, were 
principal factors for 50 percent of the non+FSA farmers | and rilews 27 per-_ 
cent of those who moved into the older districts.’ The economic’ status of 
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Table 5.=- Previous occupation of farm opyerators classified by settler 
type, Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon 17 


: Number of operators °+3: Percentage of total 
| dale tadiade? v OLder ~ % a —-: Older 
Occupational group 2/" FSA ‘Non-FSA ‘4; cpio, FSA iNon-FSA | aictrict 
—s ¢ ° ° 5 ° ° . fe} 
; ‘clients, farmers... “clients*® farmers’ 
: : ieee TS farmers : : eb :farmers 
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: Number Number Number :Percent Percent Percent 


Agricultural. : : 
Farm owners H ‘ai C 8 H Al 4.1 36 
Farm renters : Le Aer) « 7 : ) 4 3a 
Farm laborers “le ato 2 3 : 18 10 14 
Total agricultural ; 30 39 ‘=... TS 80 82 
Nonagricultural : , 
Common laborers : a O 0) ; 5 @) 0 
Semi-skilled : : 
laborers : 4 } 1 : 10 8 4 
Skilled laborers : z 4 on : e 8 D 
Service-industry : : 
workers : 3 1 2 : 8 2 9 
Professional or : : 
semi-professional ; 0 al @) . © 2 ©) 
Total non- : 
agricultural : 10 10 al Rs ae) 20 18 
Total all groups : 40 49 Le <#® 100 100 100 
Nonagricultural with :; 
previous farm : : 
experience : 5 3 5 : 12 6 14 
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V/ This tabulation does not include settlers who moved onto their present 
farms before 1929. 


NE Farmers classified according to major occupation during the 5 years 
preceding settlement. 
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these three groups at time of settlement was in the order named--lowest 
for FSA clients and highest for eee who noved. into older districts. 


The Lae of those who selected the Vale-Ontario area because 
they liked the climate, the country, cor irrigated farming was-12 percent 
for FSA clients, 22 percent for non-FSA clients, and 36 percent for settlers 
who moved into older districts. The more prosperous settlers apparently 
could give greater consideration to their personal likes and dislikes. 
About 15 percent of i Sage settlers in the newly.irrigated areas.chos¢e. their 
area because of nearness to friends or relatives. 


Farm Organization 
oryratemiar Sra, 


An understanding of the common sizes of farms and the combinations 
of crops grown is basic for a consideration of the agricultural problems 
of any area. The kinds of crops grown are generally the result of years 
of trial-and-error experience. Farm sizes are largely determined by the 
resources available fer the acquisition of land, and by the type of farm-= 
ing followed. The labor supply, kind of crops, and type of livestock 
influence the acreage that can be operated in one farm unit.. Among other 
factors are farm experience, managerial ability, degree. of mechanization, 
and availability of markets. 


Number and Sizes of Farms 


Almost the entire area available for settlement in the Vale pro- 
ject, and in the Owyhee project north and west of Adrian, had been settled © 
by 1938. Although much land remained to be cleared and developed in the 
new area, settlement in the area studied had approximated the ultimate 
number of farm units. There were about 1,700 farms in 1938, 980 of which 
were on newly irrigated land (all established since 1930 and the greater 
number established since 1936). Almost 73 percent of the farms in the 
new areas had from 30 to 99 acres of potentially irrigable land, and 
less than 13 percent were larger than 100 irrigable acres (table 4). 
Land-ownership maps indicated that the most usual size of farm was 80 
acres, though many of these units had less than 60 irrigable acres 
because of slopes too steep for irrigation, shallow soil, high spots, 
or rocky areas. . 


Farms in the Warmsprings Irrigation District, an older area, 
averaged about the same number of irrigable acres, but had relatively — 
more very small farms and relatively more farms over 100 irrigable acres. 
In the other older districts, -the most numerous size group was for farms 
with less than 30 irrigable acres. These small farms were largely fruit 
and vegetable farms and units near the town of Ontario. 


Relative Importance of Various Crops 


Alfalfa was by far the most important crop in the area for many 
years, because of the market. for hay offered by livestock operators in 
the surrounding range areas. Although the acreage of this crop has in- 
creased greatly with the opening up of the new lands, it is relatively 
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Table 4.=- Number of farms in various size groups and districts, Vale- 
Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 


ret 


: New project * “Older irrigation : . 
Number of : areas ' : districts ; All districts 
irrigable acres La :Owyhee : I SG boa: oe i igi 
i farin , Vale ee i Warm- other ¢ included in 
ik ‘project’ ny opringsy *2/ ‘ study 
Less than 30 acres: 70 Bone th ee tober 373 
30 to 59 acres to Low aot. 3, 2 6B 138 aes 567 
60 to 99 acres aes! Lae EGR pol cree 497 
100°to 139 acres big 41.3 ZA Oa ae eagle ey 
140 to 179 acres ; has BBs 6s «s LB tween 80 
180 acres and over : i ere Ta eS ae : 59 
All farms segregated : wees ; 
by size ; 405 Hoot! pl) “gee EGOS 40 1,678 
Total farms in area fA eo 228 493 : er OL 
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es Does not include South Canal and Gem Divisions, which lie south and 
east of Adrian, outside the area covered in the: study. 


af All organized irrigation districts in the area studied other than 
Warmsprings. The districts included are as follows;. .Ontario-Nyssa, 
Kingman Colony, Advancement, Crystal, Payette-Oregon Slope, Bench, Slide, 
and Owyhee Ditch Company. Data for the Owyhee Ditch Company ere on the 
basis’ of numberof acres irrigated-in 1938, but. for this district the 
irrigated acreage should closely approach the irrigable acreage on. the 
farm. 


Bureau of Reclomation. records at Veale and Ontario, Oreg.; Warmsprings 
Irrigation District records at Vale, Orcg.; and Owyhee Ditch Company 
records at Ontario, Oreg. A few farms lying partially in one district 
or-division and partially in another were excluded from the size-of-farm 
tabulation, as it- was impossible to match such parcels to.obtain the 
farm unit. 
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less important than formerly and in 1938 constituted only about 21 percent 
of the irrigated acreage in the Vale-Ontario area (table 44). Total hay 
acreage, largely alfalfa and clover, was 24,710 out of a total of 87,641 
acres irrigated in the area (excluding lands of the Owyhee Ditch Company, 
for which no data by individual crops were available in 1938). The small 
grains--wheat, barley, and oats--occupied 23,638 acres of the irrigated 
acreage. Next in importance was clover seed with 8,789 acres, sugar 

beets with 7,994 acres, and pasture with 7,596 acres. Corn and potatoes 
were grovm elles than 3,000 acres each, bad other crops were of only 
minor importance. ane te ig: 


Cropping systems. used in. the older irrigation districts indicate 
the type of systems and kinds of crops that may be most adaptable in the 
newer areas. Alfalfa occupied the greatest percentage of crop: acreage, 
and small grains were next in importance (fig. 4.and table 45). Barley 
and wheat were the important grains, with oats and corn in a relatively 
minor position. In the newly irrigated areas the small grains occupied 
a larger acreage than alfalfa on all but the smallest farms, because of 
the ease of growing small grains on new land and the use of small grains 
as a nurse crop for alfalfaiand clover. 


Clover was ordinarily of much greater importance on the new lands 
than’on the old, probably chiefly because clover seed is'a cash.crop that 
can be grown successfully on new land, whereas the more intensive row: crops 
like sugar beets and potatoes do not produce well until the land has -had 
alfalfa or clover for several years. Almost 10 percent of the irrigaved 
land was occupied by sugar beets in the older districts, contrasted with 
less than 5 percent. on lands. in the newer areas. Pasture waa more dmper= 
tant in the older districts than in the new, and in both areas was rel- 
atively more important on small farms than on large. 


Not all farms grow each of the mentioned crops. Some of :the 
major crops, such as alfalfa, clover, and small grains, are grown on 
most farms, whereas other crops such as potatoes or sugar beets are 
found on relatively few farms. The percentage of farms growing the dif- 
ferent crops varies between the new and old areas and between various 
parts of the new areas, depending upon local situations and length of time 
the land has been developed. 


A greater percentage of the farms in thé Owyhee project. grew small 
grains and a smaller percentage grew alfalfa than on. the older Vale pro- 
ject and the old established irrigated areas (table 46). The relation- 
ship of crops grown to length of time land has been operated is partic= 
ularly marked in the Vale project. Almost 41 percent of the farms in the 
Harper-Little Valley and the West Bench Divisions, which were first irri- 
gated in 1950 to 1932, reported growing sugar beets, whereas sugar beets 
were reported on only 12 percent of the farms in the Willow Creek Division 
which was first irrigated in 1937 and 1938. The older divisions of the 
new project areas appear to be approaching closely the crop combinations 
and percentages that prevail in the older established irrigated areas. 
Unless the present trends are changed, these -new districts are likely to 
develop the type of agriculture now found in the older areas. 
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Percentage of Total Irrigated Acreage in Each Major Grop in New 


” Figure 4. 
siete -and Old Areas and in Various Sizes of Farms, 1938 
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%Smail grains are often planted as a nurse crop for alfalfa and clover so there is some duplication 
of acreage through double cropping. 
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Length of time of development is the important factor determining 
crop combinations in the new areas. Size of farms is important in the 
older areas. These relationships are exemplified in the case of sugar 
beets. In the new areas the percentage of farms growing sugar beets is 
about the same regardless of size, except for the few largest farms of 
180 acres or more, whereas in the older areas sugar beets are grown on 
10 percent of the farms with less than 30 irrigable acres, on about 35 
percent of the farms with from 60 to 139 irrigable acres, and on 55 per-= 
cent of the farms with over 180 acres (table 5). 


Table 5.- Number and percentage of farms reporting sugar beets, classified 
by size of farm and type of area, Vale-Ontario area, 
Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 


: Pereentago of farms > Total number of farms 
Number of : reporting suger beets i. __._ included 
irrigable acres : New : Older : New : Older 
in farm ; project ; irrigation ;: project : irrigation 
, wareas » districts V/: areas : districts ia 
| ; Percent Pere ent : Number Number | 
Less than 30 acres * 10.2 1.8)” & 128 166 
30 to 59 acres d 13.0 ioaT ‘ 361 148 
60 to 99 acres : 16,1 52.6 a 336 117 
100 to 139 acres : 15.1 5561 : 66 o7 
140 to 179 acres ; 12.8 46.0 : 47 26 
180 acres or more ‘ 56.8 55.5 : 22 18 
All sizes 14.3 26.4 957 512 
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af Does not include Owyhee Ditch Company. 
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Organization on Sample Farms 


Detailed farm-manegement data were obtained from 132 farmers in 
the Vale-Ontario area for the farming operations of the calendar year of 
1938. <A few records were eliminated because of incomplete data and some 
others because the farm operations were entirely different from those on 
most farms of the area. The major analysis included le2 records. The 
surveyed farms were distributed randomly over the area (fig. 5) and in- 
cluded large and small farms in various stages of development on newly 
irrigated lands and farms in the old established districts. Some farms 
received assistance -from the Farm Security Administration and some were 
financed largely by the operators themselves. No attempt was made to 
select on the basis. of success of operation. 


Type of Farm.- In the Vale-Ontario area, 3s stated, most farms 
have a greater percentago of their crop acres in alfalfa and clover than 
in any other type of crop. Although these crops are of greatest import- 
ance, there are many variations of organization on the many farms in the 
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Fig.5 LOCATION OF FARMS SURVEYED, 
VALE PROJECT, OWYHEE PROJECT, 
AND OLDER IRRIGATED AREAS 
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area. It is possible to distinguish a number of tyves of organization 
that vary considerably from the general type. Some farms grow alfalfa 
and clover for sale as a cash crop. Others grow fully as many acres 
but feed these crops to livestock. Other farms in the area devote most 
of the crop acreage to grains, while still others get most of their farm 
income from growing sugar beets, potatoes, onions, or other row crops. . 
These types of farms differ materially in their organization and success 
of operation. Alfalfa hay was important in all farm types (table 6),7/ 
though on grain farms new alfalfa seeding occupied more acreage than old | 
alfalfa, because most of those farms were established recently. The large 
clover acreage was the distinguishing feature of the alfalfa and clover 
hay and seed farms, and, together with alfalfa, it constituted 76 percent 
of the cropland. On livestock farms the percentage of the cropland in 
legumes was from 56 to 61 percent of the total, and on grain, sugar-beet, 
and general crop farms from 37 to 50 percent. Livestock and livestock- 
product farms had appreciably smaller crop acreages than those farms that 
obtained most of their incomes from crops. 


On the grain farms almost 74 percent of land in crops in 1938 was 
planted to grains. Many of these farms were on new land. Grain crops 
other than corn were often used as nurse crops for alfalfa or clover, so 
that almost 23 percent of the cropland on this type of farm was double- 
cropped. Grain acreage was relatively more important on livestock farms 
than on crop farms other than grain farms, because of the needs of the 
livestock for feed. 


Irrigated pasture was of greater relative importance on livestock 
farms than on either grain farms or alfalfa and clover farms. Sugar-beet 
and general crop farms had relatively large acreages of pasture also, 
probably because these farms were generally older than others and had 
some livestock enterprises. 


Sugar-beet acreage was unimportant except on the sugar-beet and 
general crop farms. More than 25 percent of the cropland was in sugar 
beets on sugar-beet farms. 


Misccllaneous crops, including potatoes, were of minor importance 
from an acreage standpoint. On general crop farms,where they were most 
important, they constituted 12 percent of the cropland. 


Cattle and hogs were the two major classes of livestock, with 
sheep and poultry taking minor places on most farms. Dairy cattle were 
more important than beef cattle in the farm organization. While winter 
fecding of range beef cattle and sheep is a good outlet for hay, such 
livestock were not generally owmed in large numbers by the farm operators 
of the irrigated areas. 


af All farms having 40 percent or more of gross farm income from the same 
crop or group of crops or livestock were grouped as a type. Gross farm 
income included changes in inventory from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 valued at the 
rate of average sales prices during tho year 1938, 
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Table Ga= Organization of survey farms, classified by major type of pro- 
duction, Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 


: : : : : : General 
Alfalfa ; ‘ 

i ee :Sugar-:General:. :Live- : livestock 
Organization : rh i. oe Beet Erop * * Y :stock :& livestock 


,clover ,farms :farms : farms farms :farms : products 
farms ‘ a” 
: : arms 
Number of farms * 31 14 12 11 12 23 19 
: Acres Aeves Aores “Ketes Oe es ES. es ee 
Crops: PSS aa a ae I a seta. 
Alfalfa (old) loa’ a B25 a Lote. 27.0 To. 19.0 Lien 
Alfelfa (new : 
seeding) Ceo Veet Cee 368 ays 5.9 4.6 
Clover . adie Sauk. Vie 98 Pe) en) leet 
Grain ws o 46.5 1060 eee 1040 14.6 167 
Sugar beets : 0.4 Og 16.4 6.4 Od Tou et 
Other’ crops $ Daa 205 56a 9.7 0.0 eel See 
Total crops © Fass 74.6 54.7 74.5 54.0 ° 48.5 48,4 
Land double- : 
cropped : 4el 14.4 Dek Sel 0.2 1.4 Sel 
‘Irrigated pasture ; 4.3 nen 8.2 9.5 4.5 502 602 
Total cropland TC ek Ooec 596 f 80.9 Ce Baad 497 
haber Number Number Number Number Number Number 


Livestock: 


Dairy cows ae ee ZU Dee ‘orhe Pe Piet C oigh 
All other cattle; 11.0 7<U 9.8 loee 10.9 rae Lb et 
Sheep ¢ ded Leg Leo 11.4 6.0 Boeo Oak 
Horses s 4.0 nee 4.3 be 4.8 5.4 Sek 
Hogs a Leer (Peper 24.9 19.0 10.0 47.5 18.6 
Chickens s OOed oT wo Oks? 4220 48.3 OF oa 46.8 
Number of pau t/ 

Per farm s- 1336 10.6 18.2 ZLeo0 eed Sled See 
Per =100° crop 

acres t7 AY aro 16.8 0065 Zoee 42.0 59.8 5866 


Vv PAU = productive animal units - do not include horses. The following 
are the equivalent of 1 animal wnit: 1 cow, 2 other cattle, 5 hogs, 7 
sheep, 100 chickens. 
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Grain farms and alfalfa and clover farms had fewer livestock than 
any ef the other types. Sugar-beet and general crop farms had about as 
many productive animal units per farm as the strictly livestock farms but 
the density of livestock was less. . For each 100 acres. of cropland there 
worg less than 30 productive animal units on the.crop-farm types, whereas 
on the livestock farms there were from 39 to 60 productive animal units 
per 100 acres’ of land in Crops. 


Effect of Recentness of Settlement on Farm Organization 


When raw desert land is. developed, marked changes must be expected 
during the first. few years. of settlement. These changes will be of two 
general types; First, a general increase in productive plant such as 
-more cleared acres, more-livestock,; and more equipment; and second, a 
shift in internal organization of the farm.from one to another of Ae 
various kinds and varletigs of crops and live estock. 


Raw sagebrush land is generally low in available nitrogen and 
humus or organic materials. In developing such land’ good farming prac- 
tice requirés the planting of legume crops as soon as possible. The more 
intensive crops, like potatoes and sugar’ beets, do not produce well until 
the soil fertility and condition have been improved over the original 
desert-soil composition. This need for soil improvement is generally 
recognized, but circumstances may force a modification of the desirable 
program. Néed for’cash in¢ome during thé earlier vears may mean the sub= 
stitution pf appreciable acreages of grain crops for legume crops during 
these vears, in addition to grains seeded with legumes as a nurse crope 
Even these grain crops would vield better if planted after «a legume crop, 
but they probably do Bevver on new land than do other cash crops adapted 
te such areas. 


Indicated Changes on Survey Farms.- The survey farms, when sorted 
into four ‘groups on the basis of number of years that the particular farm 
had been in-operation.as an irrigated farn, furnished a detailed picture 
ef changes ope te early yours ok Boar eee: 


The extent of potential cropland in the four groups of farms.was 
much the same, about 80 acres, except for the group of farms in operation 
far 2 years, which‘had only 60 acres of potentiel cropland (table 7). 
Clearing and preparing land for irrigation and cultivation are apparently 
dane over a period of vears, with probably the best land cleared first. 
Even farms in operation 7 or more years had more than 5 aeres of unim- 
proved crapland. New alfalfa seeding was most important on farms in 
epcration only a yéar or two. Farms in operation 3 or more years had 
relatively little new alfalfa seeded in 1938. The acreage of alfalfa, 
however, increased both absolutely and relatively until the seventh year. 


On farms in operation 1 year the acreage of land in grain com- 
prised about 25 acres of the 45 acres in cropland in use in 1938, -The 
proportion declined slightlv on farms @ years old and declined sharply 
in the twa older groups. The high proportion of grain during the first 
year or two is directly associated with the new alfalfa and clover seed- 
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ings 6n those farms, as a grain crop is often planted as a-nurse crop 
for the legumes. The grain crops may provide most of the cash income 
Guring. he early period, particularly if ‘the. farmer has. difficulty, in 
selling hay crops or in procuring sufficient livestock to consume the 
hay produced on the farm. 


Table 7.- Relationship of length of time farm has been in operation to 
use of cropland, survey farms on Vale project, 
Malheur County, Oregon, 19358 - 


Se ee ee 


i ee ek Oo wk Number of sears, farm, bas 
prey ion lz duatanPeh dm. gpernt lone hank: 
Wreeee $51) Bid ctihor teen enh fad oll ah tn! Oe tO, Op ofp OF amore 
Number of farms : 8 -10 28 6 
average acres per farm: : Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Crops: : 
New alfalfa seeding : 842 520 let 0.8 
Clover mad Led Gat 1.0 
Grains (including corn) ; 2406 2528 12.5 1961 
Sugar beets : 220 --- 30d 15.4 
All other crops : Sel 0.4 net 0.8 
Total crops : 47.35 5004. - 6264 6502 
Land double cropped : 526 1.5 1.0 Ze 
‘Land in crops : f1ef 48.9 61.4: 60.7 
Irrigated pasture ) : Bed 208 7@O 10.8 
Total cropland in use : 45.0 51.7 68 4 71.5 
innigable land : 79.6 59.5 80.35 ed feud 
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Only 1 of the 18 farms in operation 1 and 2 years had any sugar 
beets, but almost 19 percent of total cropland was in sugar beets on 
farms in operation for 7 years or longer. Raw land must usually be in 
a legume crop for several years before it will produce satisfactory 
yields of sugar beets, In addition, sugar-beet farming requires more 
machinery and considerable amounts of operating capital for hire of hand 
labor in thinning and harvesting. The new settler may find it difficult 
to get the necessary capital curing the early years of settlement. Also, 
if he is inexperienced in irrigation mothods of farming, it may be to his 
advantage not to grow the more intensive crops until he has had several 
years of experience. 


= 48.8 


As.a guide to future adjustments in farm organization, farmers were 
asked what numbers of livestock thev expected to keep in the future. The 
greatest increases over present numbers were planned for those farms in 
operation only 1 or 2 years. The farms in operation 3 ‘to:6 years already 
had more than 21 animal units, but expected an increase to an average of 
34 (table 8). Some increase was planned on the farms in operation 7 or 
more years. The group of farms in operation 2 years expected to increase 
to an average of 28 animal units, but this is directly related.to the 
fact that thase farms had only 60 potential crop acres compared with 
about 80 on the other farms, and it is logical to assume that the extent 
of potential cropland should have some relationship to the number of 
livestock that will be kept when the farms are fully developed. The © 
relatively large number of livestock planned by the farmers in operation 
one year is partially due to the longer forecast and to the fact that the 
market for hay was unfavorable during the 1938 crop year and farmers were 
impressed with their need for more livestock. 


Table 8.- Relation between length of time farm has been in operation to 
number of livestock, survey farms on Vale project, 
Malheur County, Oregon, 1958 


a) tar me | 200 eerie Yn cette rect een On —. ones 


TiNumber” ‘of ye ers farm has been in operation 


ber it Ait cell SAPP oo BEES amanen til ET 
sR aca i oy Gok Eien ne Oe er 
Nuniber of farms | ae ee: 10 28 oa he 
Average: number per farm; . Number Number Number » Number 
Livestock; : 
. Dairy cows ‘ ‘i, Sel 30 bel 9.0 
All other cattle : 645 See 14.7 26.0 
4 Sheep 4 $ eS, Oe k 70d 360 
Hogs : 14,6 21.5 2909 48.8 
. Chickens ;« "41,3 coee 41.1 20.7 
Productive animal units a BLO 0 1065 eleo ‘Oe ee 
Expected future productive ; 
animal units : 43.5 28-0 34.1 olen 
Horses and mules : £6 Led 4.6 8.7 


ee etnnetnTiageitenieeentienenianamnettinediiaetitie sieeteibeene ieee ne el nse eee en een eee en en ee te ee 


An adjustment of irrigated pasture acreage to the number of live- 
stock was already in evidence. Farms in operation 7 years or more had 
15 percent of the cropland in pasture, whereas farms in operation 1 and 
2 years had only 6 percent in such use, 
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Production and Disposition of Hay and Grain Crops 


Because of the preponderance of hay and grain crops in the crop- 
ping systems, their production and utilization are problems of first mag- 
nitude. Even on sugar=beet farms, where hay and grain crops are ordin- 
arily of least importance, alfalfa, clover, and grains occupied more than 
55 percent»of the land in crops in 1938. Moreover, because limited cash 
sales of hay can be made locally, it may take several years of experience 
to convince the farmer that hay crops can be best marketed paroughy live- 
stock. 


Originally there was a balance between hay production in the irri- 
gated valleys and demands of range cattle and sheep for winter feed. The 
new irrigation development and the attendant vast increase in hay produc- 
tion over-supplied the former needs for hay in the local market. As 
farmers in the older irrigated sections are adversely affected because 
the new lands compete with the old, there has been a shift away from hay 
as a cash crop and into other crops and more livestock. New settlers 
attempt to meet the situation by increasing their livestock, but gener- 
ally hay supplies tend to increase faster than livestock during the early 
yeers of settlement. This lag in livestock numbers is due to the in- 
ability of the settler to finanee purenases of livestock as well as to 
the lack of sufficient. livegtosk im gurrounding areas. 


Verietion Between Crop eorme One ook sR) ta problem of 
disposition of hay and grain crops is more acute on crop farms than on 
livestock farms. Because of the wee eee for livestock and livestock 
products and the relatively high wit value, there is usually an outlet 
for these commodities. Hay, on the contrary, can be shipped only short 
distances because of its bulk and low unit value, and occasionally cannot 
be sold at any price. Livestock farms in the area produced an average of 
67.5 tons of alfalfa and clover hay in 1938 compared with an average of 
108.1 tons per farm for crop farms (table 9). The smaller production of 
hay on livestock farms is directly related to the smaller size of these 


farms compared with crop farms. 


As the date in the table are averages for groups of farms, they 
show both sales. and purchases of feed. On any one farm there auclonioiag 
were not both sales and pure nadse of hay, though this is possible if hay 
supplies were short in the spring of 1938 and the farmer had to buy hay 
to carry his livestock over until the growing season started. By fall 
he may have had enough hay so he was willing to sell a part of his crop 
that he did not need for the following winter and spring feeding. 


Livestock farmers bought more hay than did crop farmers in 1938, 
and sold only one-third as much hay--12.8 tons contrasted with 36.2 tons 
sold on crop farms. More hay was fed on livestock farms than on crop 
farms, and with the smaller average production, the inventory increase 
for the year was only 16.7 tons compared with 55.3 tons for the crop 
farms. Purchases of hay were likely made in the spring of 1938, so 
should be deducted from inventory increases to show the probable net in- 
creasee Onthis basis, the livestock farms were confronted with only a 


_ Table .9.- Average per: farm production and utilization of hay and grain 
| _erops in 1938, crop farms and livestock farms, 
Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon 


ee as ee 
Average per farm :Percentage distribution 


‘ P ' i oe 
Item * Crop . :Livestock : Crop : Livestock 
farms : farms > farms : farms 
lumber of farms aaeoe S4 hee er ees 5) eee 
PIPAT ES Aha Se lover hay: 3 Tons - Tons : Percent Percent 
Produced | > 10881 Giebie'l is ORL game 90.6 
Purchased PF bed 7.0 ; Vs 7 9.4 
Total supplies |? 110.0 CF Ta GI ONG 100.0 
so1dd/ | 36.2 12.8 33.0 ay 
Fed : 56.0 4.5.0 Demat 60.4 
Other use / a 0.0 Lie 2 0.0 
Inventory increase = sp tastes 3 salt hal, (S261 2204 
TOUS AGEL ieee ct Ones 7) PRO 74.5 ; 100.0 100.0 
haere fe * Bushels:- Bushels * percent . Percent 
Grain crops:- Fae eee el re ———— 
Produced Pel penal 285 356.8 96.9 86.3 
Purchased re? rays 56.6 Bet Tou 
Total supplies : 680.8 4135.4 100.0 100.0 
ea | : : 
Sold=/ | 96 FL TAT a 46.6 14.9 
Other use : 19.4 TW : oa 2s" 
Inventory increase eS eas: ‘eee, WG 2Oee 22.0 
Total utilization 680.8 413.4 100.0 100.0 


if Includes landlorats share where land is rented. 


2/ Barley, wheat, and corn. 
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minor problem of hay surplus in 1938, whereas the crop farms averaged 
well over 30 tons per farm of increased hay inventories. Hay in field 
stacks, the usual method of storage in the area, can be kept over the 
second year, but if retained longer it loses most of its value for feed. 
The situation prevailing in the 1938 season cannot continue indefinitely 
without large losses to the farmer. A portion of the surplus hay was 
caused by the rolatively mild, open winter of late 1938, making pasture 
available longer in the fall, but the main cause was the increasing pro- 
duction of hay and other feeds without a concurrent increase in numbers 
of hay-consuming livestock. 


The situation with respect to production and utilization of grain 
crops was similar to that for hay.- Livestock farmers bought 14 percent 
and fed more than 60 percent of their total grain supplies. On the other 
hand, only 27 percent of grain supplies on crop farms were fed, contrasted 
with more than 50 percent sold. The market for wheat and other grains 
is considerably wider than that for hay, so surplus production of grain 
crops is not a serious problem, but grain crops are generally considered 
unprofitable in most irrigated areas. Disposition of hay is the major 
crop-disposal problem. 


Variation by Length of Settlement.- The iets of hay disposition 
changes drastically during the early years of settlement. Farms in oper- 
ation 1 crop year have not bod Dime to develop a large stand of alfalfa 
and so the production of hay for this group of farms was only 31 tons 
per farm in 1938 (table 10). Farms in operation 2 years produced almost 
twice as much as the leyear farms. The quantity fed was also greater, 
but inventory increases were probably more than needed to care for slowly 
increasing numbers of livestock. 


Table 10.= Average per farm production and utilization of hay, farms in 
new project areas classified by number of years on present farm, and 
farms in older irrigation districts, Vale-Ontario area, 
Malheur County, Oregon, 1958 1/ 


: Farms in new project areas, by number ;Farms in older 


Item : resent farm: . Orr ge CLOn 
t : _ : 2 fo Or 4 3°5 or more = districts 
Number of farms : 285 335 15 18 : 3 

s Tons Tons Tons Tons : Tons 
Production se Slae 58.6 35.1 125.9 *y bE ae 
Purchases ; 4..8 Ged 0.9 9.6 as eats 
Total supplies seNSENC 6245 13620 135.5 é 125.2 
so1ae/ | panei! 6.9 35.6 40.4 : 42.6 
Other use 3 ORO a.2 OF 0 0.0 OS 
Inventory increase ; 6.9 aa 48.7 Diet : SOEs 
Total utilization : $620 6235 136.0 135.5 i eb ae 


if New project areas are the lands within the Vale and Owyhee reclamation 
projects. 
2/ Includes landlord's share of crop where land is rented--a minor part 


or the total. 
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i Hay Brodmatden was eneatbe on. minith Be ancl Auyoar’ rina than on those 
farms in. operation 5 .or more years and was more than twice as large as on 
the 2-year farms.: .The inventory inorease. was: likewise greatest for this 
group of farms. The farms in iss acme ‘or more: years, had the largest 
sales and the largest quantities fed, though they were not sufficient to 
dispose of the hay produced. A sendiderablé increase in livestock feed- 
ing would have been necessary on all farms to. provide an outlet for the 
additions to hay inventories. Farmers in the older irrigation districts 
were able to sell slightly more hay than farmers: on. the, new lands, but 
even these farms had.a large carry-over of hay in 1938. ‘While it may be 
expected that over a long period there will be a natural readjustment of 
livestock numbers to feed. supplies, the intervening period of adjustment 
may impose many hardships on the -jjeoumlekes concerned vac debe he np assiste 
ance and direction are given. , 


Terigeted ‘Pa .sture 


Most of the farmers seceded their pastures in April and May. The 
usual seeding mixture included one or two legumes such as sweet clover, 
white dutch clover, and red clover, mixed with two or three grasses like 
blue grass, orchard grass, meadow fescue, and brome grass. Most farmers 
seeded 10 pounds of the seed mixture per acre, The most usual period 
between seeding and first use of pasture was 3 or 4 months; many waited 
longer than this period, and a few did not pasture until the 3 year follow= 
ing seeding. 


In any area that is dependent to a considerable extent upon live- 
stock production, it is highly desirable to have an abundance.of succulent 
pasture of good quality. This holds particularly for dairy enterprises 
and to a lesser degree for hogs, beef cattle, and sheep. Good dairy man- 
agement requires succulent pastures to obtain the maximum number of cows 
per worker and maximum production of milk: at a ase ore) eneanes . Ne 

Carrying ¢ secrete Data on pasture management and carrying cap- 
acities obtained from about 50 farms in the Vale-Ontario aree. indicate 
what may be expected in the area. Thirty of the thirty-nine farms report- 
.-.ing on pastures. seeded before 1938 used their’ Maced for 4 to 6 months 

ean the 1938 season (table. over 


Table ll.-:Pasture use in 1938, Vale+Ontario area, ‘Malheur County, creeonl/ i 


ree 


Number of animal : Number of +H Number of months ; Number of _ 
units carried: : farms 3 pasture was used ; farms’. 
_ per acre : reporting 23 in 1938 : reporting 

Less than 1.0, -' ve a 2.6 to 8.5 4 
1,Ote leas ; 21 ws 566 to 4.5 of 10 
(ken Ce Ls G ‘ aie ee 4.6 )to 5.5" ‘ LO# 
Bi Ov Eg viharheeis te 9 Fer emmnane einen ee NI ee ate ay et iina ss i os kee 
2. Bho 2.8 : 2 rs 6.6 to 7.5 EM 
3.0°to° 3.9 ; 3 a I om oe ; 1 

Tote. <7 : "89 Dt Total. : BQ iar! 


bins Pastures sown in 1938 not included. 
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Twenty-one of the farms reported from 1 to 13 animal units pastured 
per acre of pasture used. These data indicate that the:pastures grown in 
the Vale-Onterio- area are of relatively high.carrving capacity and are «| 
available for a sufficiently long period throughout the year ie serve as 
an important source of feed for farm animals. 


The age of aeeues is directly related to its carrying capacity. 
Pastures seeded for less than 6 months before the time of use as pasture 
provided only 3.8 animal unit months of grazing per acre during 1938 (table 
12). Pastures from 1 to 3 years of age had a carrying capacity of between 
7 and 8 animal unit months per acre. Pastures 4 years old or over pro- 
vided 6.2 animal unit months of grazing, indicating a reduction in carry- 
ing capacity after about the fourth year. 


Table 12.= Relationship between age of pasture and carrying capacity, 
Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon 


z 


Year pastures :Approximate age: hove st Total : Animal unit months 
were : of pasture in ; yum o 2. acres of ; use per acre 
seeded : summer 1938 tat ane pasture : in 19388 
1938 :Less than 6 mo.; 6: Wie 4s.5 Le, 3.8 
1937 ibe Gree 3 ic 1S ' gy... BSB Pe) has 
1935 and 1936; 2-3 yrs. : 7 : 46,5 . fas ee ie 
1930 to 1934: 4-8 yrs. ; y 47.6 ee ee eo 
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Advantages of Pasture.- An important advantape of pasture is the 
relatively small cost in terms of both money and labor that is required, 
once the pasture has been seeded. During the life of the pasture, which 
probably should be 5 or 6 years in the Vale-Ontario area, relatively little 
attention need be given to the upkeep of the acreage. It is believed by 
those familiar with the area that an acre of good pasture is Fully as 
valuable for feed production as an acre of alfalfa, and the costs in terms 
of both cash and labor are appreciably smaller for Pas eune than Tor 
alfalfa. 


Farmers were asked whether the pasture acreage. was adequate or 
jnadequate for the number of livestock kept. Those reporting: adequate 
pasture had an average of 0.47 acres of pasture per hay-consuming animal 
unit. Those reporting inadequate pasture had an average of 0.24 acres 
of pasture per animal: unit. During the year the former group fed 1.79 
tons of hay per hay-consuming animal. unit, compared.with 2.24 tons per 
animal unit for the group reporting inadequate pasture. This indicates 
a saving in hay fed of almost Z-ton per animal unit in. favor of farms 
reporting adequate pasture. ‘In the group of farms that reported adequate 
pastures, 38 percent reported that. no supplemental; feed was given to the 
animals while they were on pasture. No farm with inadequate pasture was 
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able to carry animals through the pasture season without supplemental feed- 
ing. Although good livestocksmanagement practice probably would involve 
Some supplemental feed on even the best of pastures, these data indicate 
possibilities of savings from use of pasture+*savings not only in quanti- 
ties of hay fed but also in the operator's time. 


The fact that pasture acreage is larger on the older farms and on 
those farms where livestock have an important place in the organization 
of the farm is evidence that irrigated pastures form a valuable addition 
to the farming system. Lack of success with pastures in this area is 
probably due more to improper management practices than to poor crop adapt- 
ation. Overgrazing may be fully as severe on irrigated pastures as on 
range and may result in reduced grazing seasonally and a shortened length 
of life of the pasture. Rotation grazing through division of the pasture 
into three or more fields provides better control of grazing, and gives 
the pasture a period of rest for renewal of growth and strengthening of 
the root system. 


Financial Results of Farming 


Financial returns from farming are affected by conditions outside 
the farm as well as by the handling of the farm itself. Some of the exter- 
nal factors are beyond the control of the farmer, but most of the internal 
factors are partly or entirely within his influence. The latter type of 


‘ factors are of particular concern to the individual. High physical pro- 


duction rates (crop yields, butterfat per cow, eggs per hen, etc.) are 
generally considered essential to obtaining high farm incomes under average 
cost conditions, although only moderate physical production rates may re- 
sult in high incomes if obtainable with unusually low costs. Equally 
important is the efficient utilization of available labor. This, in turn, 
is associated with proper size of farm and a balance of enterprises that 
will insure a reLsonable amount of productive work spread over as large a 
part of the year as possible. Proper selection and combination of enter- 
prises are essential to high farm incomes. In other words, the type of 
farming suitable to the orea must be understood, sand a farm program devel- 
oped which takes into account the most likely type adapted both to the 
area and to the abilities and inclinations of the farmer concerned. The 
above factors apply to newly developed areas as well as to areas long in 
operation. 


Length of Time on Farm 


ee aneenviinh land takes time, and construction of farm build- 
ings and fences and getting livestock and equipment require considerable 
capital which may or may not be readily available to the settler. Large 
family farm incomes can hardly be expected until several years have passed. 


Farms on the Vale and Owyhee projects in operation for 1 crop year 
had an average family farm income8/‘in 1938 of $130 (table 13 and fig. 6). 


8/ Fomily farm income is gross farm reccipts (including inventory in- 


creases of crops and livestock) minus farm expenses (including deprecia- 
tion on buildings and equipment and inventory decreases, but not including 
irrigation construction charges, interest payments, or unpaid family labor). 
It is the amount available to the operator and family for work performed 
and for interest on farm investments. It does not include the value of 
farm products used in the home. 
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Figure 6. Relation Between Family Farm Income and. 


Length of Time on Present Farm, New Farms 
on Vale and Owyhee Projects, 1938 
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Family farm income in 1938 of farms in operation 2 years was $310 and for 
those in operation 3 and 4 years was #944, Family farm incomes of more 
than $1,300 were received by farms in operation from 5 to 7 years. It 

is believed that these figures are not biased by an unfair distribution 
of good land. The late settlers had fully as good chance to receive good 
land as the earlier settlers in new areas, because these projects were 
opened up by divisions and settlement was practically complete in each 
division before a new one was opened. Those data are highly significant. 
They indicate the probable length of time necessary before a settler can 
expect to receive full potentialities of income from his farm. 


Size of Operation.- It is impossible to account for all the fac- 
tors that are responsible for the size of family farm income, but some 
of the more important causes can be traced. The size of farm operation 
is an important factor and is somewhat related to length of settlement. 
Size as measured by acres of land depends upon the number of acres cleared 
and irrigable. If clearing, leveling, and preparation of the soil for 
crops can be done rapidly, the size of the farm from the area standpoint 
may be made sufficiently large within a short time. Stocking of the farm 
with livestock generally requires a considerably longer. period, particu- 
larly if the farmer is lacking. in financial resources and is unable to 
increase his livestock unit by puschasing his additions. Also, maximum 
yields cannot be obtained on new land for several years, regardless of 
the amount of capital assets available. 


Farms in operation 1 crop year in the Vale-Owyhee projects had 
about 44 acres of land in crops.#/ Tho number of acres of cropland in- 
creased to about 74.acres per farm for those farms in operation 5 years 
or more. Coincident with this increase in number of crop acres was an' 
increase in numbers of productive animal units. From about 10 per farm 

-for those in operation 1 and 2 years, the number of productive animal 
units increased to 57 for farms in operation 8 or more yoars. 


A measure of the size of farm which takes into account acreage, 
kinds of crops, and numbers. and kinds of livestock, is provided by the 
use of productive man-work units.10/ Productive man-work. units increased 
from 150 on farms in operation 1 year to well over $00 on those farms in 
operation 5 or more.years. As measured in terms of productive farm-labor 


9/ Farms in operation 1 crop year (1938) ordinarily had been settled 
longer than 1 year, for most of these settlers moved onto their farms in 
the fall of 1937 and some as carly as May. Though no crop was produced 
in 1937, these farmers: had a considerable time before 1938 in which to 
clear land, construct buildings, and generally improve their places. Con- 
versely their expenses from time. of settlement to Jan. 1, 1938 may have 
been appreciable, though not included as a part of the 1938 operation 

for purposes of this farm survey. | , 

10/ A productive man-work unit is the average amount of work performed 
during a 10-hour day in directly productive work caring for livestock and 
producing crops. It does not include time spent on repairing buildings 
and machinery, caring for work stock, or general upkeep of the farm 
(appendix, note 2). 
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accomplishment, the older farms were therefore twice as large as the farms 
in the early stages of development.11/ 


Use of Labor.- Size alone does not account, however, for all the 
differences in - family farm income between the farms in various stages of 
development, Coupled with the size of operation is the productive use of 
the available labor force. If a farmer is able to spend a larger part of 
his time in doing productive farm work because he has more crop acres or 
more livestock to tend or because of a more intensive tvpe of crop or 
“livestock usage, he can expect a higher gross as well as a higher net in- 
come. Those farms in operation for only 1 crop year had only 112 produc- 
tive man-work units for each full-time worker on the farm, whereas farms 
in operation 5 or more years had enough crop and livestock enterprises to 
keep each worker busy more than 200 days per year. ‘The older farms, there- 
fore, are in a position to utilize much more fully the available time of 
an operator and other farm labor. 


Soil Productivity.- New land low in organic content and available 
nitrogen may be increased in productivity by proper soil management. The 
crop-yield index increased from 87 on farms in operation the first year 
to 122 for those farms in the newly irrigated areas in operation © or 
more years (table 13). This compares with ® crop-yield index of almost 
132 for farms in’ the older "abe Rae districts, all of which have been 
in operation for many years The effect.upon family farm income of this 
continued rise in soil productivity for the first few years can readily 
be appreciated. 


Farm Income.- The result of the various factors that have been dis- 
cussed is reflected in the value of gross farm receipts for 1938. These 
increased from an average of $855 for farms in opération 1 year to more 
than $2,800 for those farms in operation 5 or more years. The difference 
is even more pronounced when comperison is made on the basis of family 
farm income per crop acre. For farms in operation 1 erop year, the family 
farm income was only $3 per crop acre whereas for farms in operation 5 or 
more years, income per crop acre was about $18 per acre or six times as 
much per acre as on the most recently developed farms. 


The newer areas have an advantagé in these comparisons, because 
they are not as yet paying construction charges and taxes are not so 
high as those levied against farms in the older districts. The differ- 
ences in irrigation and tax levies are shown in table 14. Taxes are 
likely to become $50 to $60 higher when the new area is fully developed, 
and irrigation charges may be as high as $4 an acre per year. If such 
charges are considered, the family farm incomes would be about the same 
in new and old areas. 
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il/ The first-year farmer may have worked fully as hard as the farmer 
on a farm that had been operating many years, since he was clearing land 
as well as doing other work, but his directly productive farm work on 
livestock and current crop production was much less than the latter. 
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Table 144-.Average per farm charges for irrigation and for 
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real estate taxes on survey farms in 1938 - 
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Area and numbor of years ? ; Irrigable : Irrigation: Real estate 
farm in operation ; Farms ; acres per ;charges aby taxes in 
a la Sie is eg be opie a See A POEs ef) 1988.5 
as > ser Pollers. Dollars 
; Number Acres per ferm per farm 
New project areas; Se. ke ea kt ei aed . i 
i year geoLB 68.43 60 19 
é years : 31 64.9 69 26 
3-4 years eee: BO, 7: 70 29 
5-6 years es) 80.9 71 54 
7 or more years : 6 ie 58. : 64 
Warmsprings District met a Sie. o 171 wee 100 
All other older districts 7. 16 Veew 121 89 


i170 Operation and maintenance charges only were assessod in new project 
areas in 1938. In older districts, the assessments included repaynient 
of bonded indebtedness. 


The new areas appear toa ih fully as capable of producing a good 
farm income as the.older areas in the vicinity. The number of crop acres 
and the number of productive Pinal units on the farms in operation 5 or 
more years in the nowly irrigated areas were slightly larger than on tho 
farms in the older irrigated aroas. The number of productive man-work 
units per worker was also larger. Crop-yield indexes appear to be some- 
what lower for this group of.farms than for the farms in the older irri- 
gation districts. These financial results during 1938 were influcnced 
little if at all by the vagaries of price levels during the period of | 
farm devcolopment (appendix, note 4). 


Size of Farm 


A direct comparison of farm sizes in terms of crop acres is given 
in table 15. Crop farms with less than 40 acres of crops had.a family 
farm income in 1938 of #347 compared with average family farm incomes 
of over $1,000 for crop farms with 60 to 99 crop acres and average family 
farm incomes of almost $1,300 for crop farms with more than 100 crop acres. 
Tt cannot be assumed that the increase in family farm income is entirely 
traceable to an increase in number i crop acres, however, as.there was 
a correlation between numbor of crop acres and number of productive 
animal units. In other words, as the number of crop acres increased 
there was a tendency for the number of livestock to increase so that the 
family farm income is a joint result of number of crop acres and number 
of livestock. The relation between family farm income and size of farm 
operation is showm in figure 7. Also associated with increase in size 
of farm was a tendency toward greater efficiency :in the use of labor as 
measured by productive man-work units per worker. This measure increased 
from about 125 man-work units per worker for farms of less than 60 crop 
acres to over 200 man-work units per worker for farms with 100 or more 
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Figure 7. Relation Between Size of Farm Operation and Family Farm 
Income, Vale~Ontorio Area, 1938 
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crop acres. The larger farms enabled the operator generally to utilize 
his time more fully and more effectively. 


The same general relationships were obtained for livestock farms 
as for crop farms. That is, associated with increase in number of crop 
acres was an increase in: the number of productive animal units as well as 
an increase in labor efficiency,. that is, productive man-work units per 
worker. In both groups of farms, the crop-yield index showed no tendency 
to vary with size of farm. 


The family farm income of crop farms averaged about $775 per farm, 
compared with about $550 per farm for livestock farms. This apparent 
difference in family ferm income in favor of the crop farms was due 
largely to the greater number of crop acres on the crop farms\-71.5, &s 
compared with only 48 crop acres on the livestock farms--and to the 
greater concentration of relatively new livestock farms in the sample 
obtained. The greater number of crop acres on the crop farms was partly 
offset by a larger number of productive animal units on the livestock 
farms. However, this was not enough to compensate for the difference 
of 23 or more crop acres. 


Livestock farms in operation 1 and 2 years in the new areas had 
only slightly less family farm imeome per crop acre than crop farms of 
the same length of settlement. Liveatock farms settled 3 years or more 
averaged approximatcly $4 greater family farm income per crop acre than 
crop farms of similar age, each successively older group showing a some- 
what greater difference in favor of the livestock farms. Livestock farms 
in the older areas averaged #1.63 greater income per crop acre than crop 
farms of those areas. - The difference in actually realizable income was 
greater than that indicated, because of the much greater increase in hay 
inventories on crop farms than on livestock farms. These hay inventories 
were valued at $36 per ton (slightly less than the average price received 
for sales made during 1938) for purposes of calculating net income for 
1938. As it turned out, these inventories could be sold after December 31, 
only at a smaller price than the average price received during the pre- 
ceding crop season. Oversupplies of livestock in a local area are much 
less depressing on prices than are-similar oversupplies of hay, because 
of the much wider market for livestock and livestock products. 


Type of Farm 


No significant differences in family farm incomes were apparent 
among the three types of livestock farms--dairy farms, livestock farms 
devoted largely to meat production, and general livestock and livestock 
products farms. The livestock farms devoted to meat production had a 
larger family farm income then the others but this difference in income 
can be largely explained by the greater number of crop acres and greater 
number of productive animal units on these farms rather than to any ad- 
vantages inherent in a particular type of livestock produced (table 16). 


Among the types of crop farms, grain farms made by far the least 
favorable showing (fig. 7). As a group they produced an average family 
farm income of only $166, whereas alfalfa and clover farms, sugar-beet 
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farms, and general crop farms eyorenee Se Levins group more than $850 female 
Spam income per farm. 
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Grain farming is more ane Cal of the eres years of sovalonmenl ‘when 
it is reasonable to expect low incomes. .Grain farms had been settled an 
average of less’ than 3 years whereas none of the other types of farms 
‘averaged less than 5,5 years. Grain farms had fewer productive animal 
units and fewer productive man-work units than other types of crop farms. 
The productivity of grain farms as measured by.crop yields was about 15 
percent: less than other crop-farm types, which again is related to the 
length of time of development of these farms as compared with the others 
(table 16). The relatively low prices received for grains during the 
1988. ee season were another important cause for the low family’ | 
farm incomes oe ¢ 


Previous discussion has shown that as the farms become older, 
less reliance is placed upon grain as & source of farm income, because 
those crops are of a more extensive nature and tend to be.replaced by © 
crops that produce higher gross values per acre. 


General crop farms obtained the largest family farm income in 
1938. These farms generally produced sugar bects and other row crops 
as ‘well:as alfalfa, clover, and grain, and had been in operation longer 
than any of the aehek types of farms. The sugar-beet farms were only > 
_ slightly below general crop farms in family farm income and obtained - 
this income on approximately 21 fewer crop acres than did the general 
crop farms. Both general crop farms and sugar-beet farms had relatively 
large. numbers of livestock in combination with the crop enterprisese |. 
Sugar-beet farms produced the highest value of gross farm receipts per 
crop acre, but also had the largest per acre expense. of operation. — Never- 
theless, the family farm income per crop acre was greater for this tine, 
eee farming than for any of the other types. 

Under the price conditions prevailing in 1938, the suger-beet. 
entérprise appeared to be most profitable. Whether ie condition will, 
be maintained depends upon whether sugar beets continue to hold a rela- 
tive advantage over other farm crops produced in the areas This in turn 
depends partly upon national policies with reference to the subsidization 
of sugar beets, and partly upon the competition with other sugar~-beet- 
producing areas. If national policies are changed so that “present sub- 
sidies are decreased, sugar -beet growing may not continue to-cnjoy its 
present advantages in tho:area.e As such considerations lie in the realm 
of speculation and are beyond prediction.and direct control. of the indi- 
vidual farmer, this crop may be considered more speculative than some 
of the other crops that are less dependent wpon a subsidy program. It 
should also be recognized that the possibilities of expanding acreage 
are mich less than for other crops, at..least.for the present, because of © 
‘the quota limitations ‘nécessitated in administering the sugar programs. 
Social difficulties mey be encountered 1f..sugarebect farming is cerried 
on by individual farmers operating large acreages, because of the heavy 
seasonal demands for labor in such farming. The -annual wages of laborers 
would be small, and the attendant relief or migrant problems throw doubt 
on the desirability of developing such large-scale enterprises. 
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Comparison of High- and Low-Income Farms 


To emphasize some of the major factors associated with successful 
farming, a tabulation was made grouping the 10 farms with highest family 
farm incomes and the 10 farms with the lowest family farm incomes. No 
farms were included in this tabulation which had been in operation less 
than 4 years, so factors traceable to recentness of settlement should be 
largely eliminated. The included farms have attained a certain stability 
of organization and should already have passed through the pioneering 
stage of raw-land development. Although this grouping may be technically 
criticized on the basis that the sort has been made on results obtained, 
rather than upon factors responsible for these results, it does serve to 
emphasize the factors that are inherent in the procurement of a relatively 
large. family farm income. 


The average family farm income of the 10 farms with highest family 
farm income was $2,288 in 1938,: compared with only $150 for the 10 farms 
with lowest family farm incomes: (table 17). Size of operation was much 
greater for the more prosperous. group, not only on the basis of number 
of crop acres, but even more so on the basis of number of productive man- 
work units. The 10 farms with lowest family farm incomes had $8 percent 
less crop acreage than.the other group, but 51 percent fewer productive 
man-work units. A more intensive enterprise is thus indicated for the 
farms having highest family farm incomes. This group had more than 49 
productive animal units per farm, compared with only 19 for the 10 farms 
with smallest incomes. 


The farms with highest incomes had a larger full-time labor force 
(1.8 compared with 1.3) and utilized this:labor force more productively. 
The number of productive man-work units per worker was 241 on the more 
prosperous farms and only 163 on the farms with smallest incomes. Stated 
another way, each full-time worker on the high-income farms accomplished 
241 days of average productive work, while on the low-income farms each 
worker did only 163 days of productive work. 


High crop yields are generally associated with large gross returns. 
For each of the major crops. except wheat,.the yields were, appreciably 
higher on the 10 farms with highest family farm incomes. The composite 
crop-yield index on these farms was 159.3, compared with 98.6 on the 
farms with lowest incomes.. There was no appreciable difference in the 
average quantity of butterfat produced per cow. 


The high-income group of farms required an expenditure of $23 per 
crop acre for farm operation, compared with less then $19 per crop acre 
for the low-income group, but a gross value of production of almost $48 
per crop acre was obtained on the former and only $20 per crop acre on 
the latter group of farms. The resulting family farm income per crop 
acre was $24.74 and $2.61. 
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Table 17.- Income, organization, and efficiency factors of 10 farms having 
highest family farm incomes and of 10 farms having lowest 
family farm incomes, Vale-Ontario area, 
Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 1/ 


‘Average of ‘: Average of 
: 10 farms with ;: 10 farms with 
: highest family : lowest family 
farm incomes farm incomes 


a = a a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Full-time man workers : Number ie 
Cropland used Acres 92.9 o7.4 
Irrigated pasture do. 9.5 6.0 
. Productive animal units : Number 49.4 1G .a6 
Livestock &.livestock products: 
sales : Dollars z2,010.00 601.00 
Livestock & livestock promietss ye 
sales per animal unit do. 40.72 SlVig 
Butterfat per cow. : Pounds 27560 272.0 
Composite crop-yield index : Percent ; 139.3 98.6 
Productive man-work. units; 
of erops ; Number 200.4 120.6 
of livestock do. 205.9 94.4 
Total qo. 436.3 215.0 
P.M.W.U, per worker do. 241.1 Loee? 
Gross farm income: : 
per farm + Dollars 4,417.00 1,155.06 
per crop acre do. 47.76 20.138 
per worker do. 2,440.00 . 875.00 
Farm expenses; 
per farm do. el eoe0O 1,074.00 
per crop acre dos wwesua ey os 
per worker do. 1,176.00 813.00 
Family farm income: 
per farm do. 2,288.00 150.00 
per trop acre do. £4.74 2061 
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Comparison of Various Measures of Farm Income 


In the analysis up to this point, farm income has been measured on 
an accrual basis, which considers the value of inventory increases as a 
part of farm income and inventory decreases and depreciation on buildings 
and machinery as a part of farm expense. Capital expenditures for new 
buildings and machinery thus become a part of annual exvense only as they 
are reflected in the depreciation item. This method of income measure- 
ment is a realistic measurement of farming success because it takes into 
account not only actual cash income and expense but also accruals of 
assets and ultimate costs such as depreciation. It measures the return 
from.farming that is carned by the farm family and the capital invested 
in the business. It does not indicate, however, for the particular year 
what the farmer's cash position may have been. If income is largely an 
addition to inventories, little cash is available to the farmer for pay- 
ment of expenses, ond consequently he may be in a difficult. position, 
even though he has made important additions tothis assets. To the farmer's 
family, the amount of cash income may be of much greater immediate concorn 
than the amount of family farm income calculated on an accrual basis. 


Cash and Accrual Incomes Contrasted.- Differences between farm 
income measured in terms of cash income and of accrual income ere large, 
particularly during the early years of settlement. Farmers in the new 
areas who had been on their farms ] crop year and were clients of the 
Farm Security Administration actually spent for farming operations in 
1938 (including all expenditures made on buildings, fences, clearings, 
new machinery and equipment, and livestock purchases) almost $900 more 
than they received from the sale of farm products. ee 


In other words, in order to meet the demands. of the farm for oper- 
ation and capital investment, these farmers had to have access to almost 
$900 in cash over and above the amount received from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts and in addition to the amount needed to care for family living ex- 
penses. On an accrual basis, with capital expenditures charged as an 
annual depreciation item, the family farm income was $106 (table 18). The 
group of FSA clients that had been on their farms 2 years expended almost 
$200 more than they received from the sale of farm products. The older 
groups of farms averaged $378 and $571 family cash farm income from their 
farm operations. 


A somewhat similar situation prevailed on farms in the new areas 
that received no assistance from the FSA, though the discrepancy between 
family cash farm income and family farm income was not so great, particu- 
jariy during the first 2 years of operation. This difference is traceable 
largely to the fact that these farmers had more livestock, machinery, and 
equipment at time of settlement than the FSA clients and therefore did 
not have to make such large cash expenditures to establish a going farm 


12/ Expenditures from time of settlement in 19357 to Jan. 1, 1938 may 


have been large for some farmers in this group, but were not included as 
a part of 1938 operations. Expenses indicated for 1938, therefore, are 
not synonymous with expenditures made during the first year of settlement. 
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Table 18.-+ Comparison of various measures of farm income in 1938, FSA and 
non-FSA farmers on new project areas and farmers. in older irrigation 
districts, Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon 


: ST ay Ty GENO iy WON arg 71980 family farm 
settler type and : : family : family .. income plus value 
number of anes ,jarms , aerate te ?ark : of land improve- 
on present farm, mh income 1/ : income 2/ +: ment in 1988 3/ 
:Number Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Vale and Owyhee : 
projects: : 
FSA clients: : 
l crop year : 8 -892 106 697 
a Srep years, 20 . -185 LAS "6B, 
Oo - 4 crop years : ES) 578 781 1,<64- 
5 - 8 crop years : fi S71 be at) 1 ,ome 
All FSA clients es nied A54 858 
Non-FSA farmers: ' 
1. erep year Seagal -200 142 827 
a erop years eo eS ag 434 742 
gos 2 CrOD VeRrs. 2. 00 547 1,025 1 pene 
So Cron years, |: q ely pepo oe 1,452 
8 Or more crop iyrs.: Bid nu lee Lalo, 1,430 
All non-FSA farmers 49 209 683 1,003 
Older Irrigation : 
Districts: ; 


All farmers aS fel ' 937 997 
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Away, Family cash farm income is gross farm receipts in 1938 minus cash ex- 
penditures, including capital outlays. No account is taken of changes in 
inventory values or depreciation of buildings and equipment. Sugar-beet 
payments from AAA’ received in early 1939 for 1938 compliance are included . 
in gross receipts, but 1957 payments received in spring of 1938 are not 
included. This measure of income indicates the amount of actual cash 
received from farm operations during 1938 that is anes ere for family 
living and for payments of indebtedness. 


ef Family farm income includes changes in inventories of crops and live- 
Stock and allows. for depreciation charges on buildings and equipment. 
Unpaid family labor was not considered as an expense. [Except for the item 
of unpaid family labor, this measure of income is the one usually used in 
farm management analyses. 


3/ Same as previous column, except that an estimated value for land 
clearing and development operations performed during 1938 has been added 
to family farm income. 
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enterprise. Much of the difference between the two measures of farm income 
for farms in operation 3 or more years was due to the increase in farm in- 
ventories of livestock end crops. Most farms were building up their live- 
stock numbers and consequently sold less than the actual net production 

of livestock during the year. 


In old established farming communities it is to be expected thet 
family cash farm income and family farm income will be approximately the 
same for a group of farms, althovgh in any one year some differences 
Should be expected. Livestock numbers have reached a point of stability 
and the entire net production is sold or used in the home, and crop enter- 
prises should be in a similar state of balance. The farms in the older 
irrigated areas studied were approximately in this state of balance, 
though family cash farm income wes about 8200 less than family farm income, 
The difference is attributed largely to the difficulties of disposing of 
the hay crop in 1938, which resulted in large carry-overs even in the 
Older irrigated areas. ‘ L 


Income Accruals Through Land Clearins.- In addition to the pro- 
duction of farm products as & source of income for living and for increasing 
the value of farm assets, the farmer in a new area is able. to utilize his 
labor and equipment in clearing and improving his land. his possibilivy 
is of course greatest during the early years of settlement when potentially 
irrigable land is being brought into cultivation, and ceases entirely when 
all land is developed. Although the value of such improvement is not con- 
vertible. into cash except through sale of the property, it is an addition 
to net worth and may in later years constitute a large portion of the 
farmers! savings. 


To determine the value of this effort toward improvement is ordi- 
nerily difficult. On the Vale and Owyhee projects anti-speculation ef- 
forts resulted in the establishment of an appraisal board whose duty it 
is to appraise land values and improvements in case of resale of land on 
the projects. The appraisal value therefore has a direct-relationship 
with and effect on actual sale price. As uniform schedulés have been 
adopted by each of the appraisal boards for the various types of improve- 
ments, it was possible to arrive at a reasonable value for improvements 
that have been meade on each of the farms surveyed, In general, the value 
of improvements to land, including clearing of sagebrush, leveling, build- 
ing field irrigation ditches, and preparing and seeding land, vary from 
$20 to $25 per acre. Values approximate the costs, including labor, of 
making the improvements. 


On the basis of these rates the value of improvements to land made 
in, 1938 was calculated for each farm. The resulting value figure was 
added to the family farm income to show the amount accruing to the farmer 
as a result of his activities in farm production and land improvement 
during 1938. The value of land improvements for farms in operation the 
first year averaged about $600, for 2-year farms from $300 to $400, for 
3- and 4-year farms from $200 to $300, and for farms in operation 5 or 
more years less than $100. Farms in the older irrigation districts were 
already developed, so accruals from land improvements were a minor item, 
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' The. Peers measures of. Tone stn NM eee 18 vid odlbe the soe 
for & complete understanding: of the: basis! on which’ income data are cals: 
culated. For the immediate, short-run viewpoint, the family cash farm. 
income may be of greatest concern to the farmer, particularly if his 
current. assets are limited.:: Fromi: the: long-term viewpoint the measure 
shown in the fourth colwnn’ of. the table serves to indicate more nearly*. 
the ultimate. returns to the farmer for his parr ace tse SF As curing’ the years. 


Buna? of Funds Used During 1938 
The. major sources of funds _ ay yahlable to thie’ farmer for payment - Of 
farm, opération -and family living ‘expenses and repayment of: ‘Indebtedness © 
are the following: .(1):sales ‘of Se commodities, (2) outside 
work, (3) borrowings, and.(4) use df past ‘savings. it Pecan ordinarily 
expects to receive the greater portion if not all of his income from the 
farm. Outside work may or may not be available, and is generally not 
sought, if. farm income is sufficient to meet farm and Living, expenses. 
, Loans are obta .ined.for. a variety-of reasons, but in a ae ing enterprise — 
debt repayments. usually are expected to steed current ctorrowings except 
in the case: of major investme ents in ‘farm equipment or land, “ors in case of 
emergency. . Cash on hand Baa ee ae is used before borrowing. 


ota one development of.a farm from raw lan ah Phe brodiacnes of: ‘com= 

Eoeaci er for sale can be expected to be small eae the first few years. 

Expenditures. during the development pene and especially’ the Pirst year oe 
usually are high, so these outlays mist be met by supplementing farm 4 
receipts with funds from other sources. The proportion of the funds 
coming. from.the various sources othe io cues farm sates varies. with the 
type of farmer, available resources and» opportunities, and the length of 
time on the farm. ate x ‘ Vs 


Marked otreretes in the proportion of funds from various sources 
are apparent in groups of farmers sarted on the basis of number of ‘yéars 
on the. present farm. The availability of cash resources likewise varies, 
which affects the proportion of funds that must be obtained from borrowing. — 
Clients of the Farm. Security Administration in the Vale-Ontario area ‘who | 
had been. on their farms..only-1.year received 43 percent of their total, 
funds ‘used. in, 1938 from loans and -more than 8 percent from ‘cash: savings. 
(table. 19). ‘Those farmers who were not FSA clients and had been on their 
farms 1 year received only 5.6 percent of the required funds from loans 
and about 31 percent from cash savings. The high percentage of funds 
derived from borrowing by. the clients of the FSA is directly: ‘related to _ 
the amount. and. distribution of assets at time of. settlement.” These people 
averaged ap spreciably: lower ‘quantities of machinery and equipment and num- 
bers of livestock at time. of settlement than the non-FSA farmers. - ‘(See 
page 75+) | | | mgr ; | 


The’ net. ten ee of FSA clients vho aa been on their: farms’ ge 
years was only..22 percent. of..the total funds required. Farmers who had 
been on their. farms 3. to.4.:years.- no longer showed net borrowings as a 
group; repayments of indebtedness actually exceeded loans made in 1938. 


Farm receipts supplied an increasingly larger percentage of totel 
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Table 19.=- Source of funds used for all purposes during 1938, FSA and 
non-FSA.farmers classified by number of; crop years on present farm, 
Vale and Owyhee projects, Malheur County, Oregon 


«. 3 
i ee 


Source of funds : Number of crop years on present farm: 
and : : : 2 tog Ag Poe, oe : Al 
type of settier : - : ree fats Ps Mee B more : groups 
FSA clients , ' 
Number of farms : G 20 3) 7 40 


Percent Peresnt Percent Percent Percent 


tee ee ee ee ee eee eed 


Gross farm receipts ‘ 5805 50.4 84.7 (hE) 60.2 
Outside work : sd 18.8 eke oe) ‘10.8 
_Other income : 9.3 a. tT Lis? i5.0 8"? Tole 
Gross income : 48.7 74 97.6 LOO 4@ 8 ia 
1 : 
Net borrowings- > . 4ia9 ane ea) 0.0 Li so 
Décrease in cash- f 8.4 oeo 24 0.0 148 
‘Total funds used > . 103.0 20.0. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Non-FSA farmers: . 
Number of farms : 18 Le 10 Ls 49 
Fereent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Gross farm receipts ; 8.2 56.6 96.0 91.4 Wan 
Outside work : eer 673 pl 4.1 Toonk: 
Other income : 206 vee O29 4.5 55 
Gross income , 63.4 85.7 100.0 100.0 92.5 
Net borrowings!» : Pas) 5.5 0.0 0,0 0.0 
Decrease in cash- xe SOE? 8.8 0.0 0,0 ays) 
Total funds used om oh) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


ne i mn nn ee eee 


1/ Loans received in 1938 minus indebtedness repaid in 1938. Where no 
figures are given, repayments exceeded borrowings for that group of farms 
during 1938. 


2/ Includes seecounts receivable. Where no figures are siven there was a 
net increase from Jan, 1 to Dee. 31, 1938, in cash and accounts receivable. 
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funds as the length of time an the farm increased. About one-third and 
one-half ef total funds came from farm sales for FSA clients and non-FSA 
farmers respectively on their present ferms the first year. These per- 
centages increased to one-half and two-thirds respectively for farmers 

2 years on their present farms. After the third or fourth year, the 
farms supplied. over three-fourths of the total funds used, and in many - 
cases up tn 100 percent, | 


The proportion of total funds from outside work and from mis-- 
cellaneous sources varied considerably among groups of farms, but was 
generally greater during the first 2 years of settlement. ake. 


Need for Credit 


The inadequacy of capital reseurces of FSA clients who produced. 
their first crop in 1938 necessitated borrowing an average amount of more 
than $1,000 in 1938 (table 20).. Settlers who were not FSA clients had 
much more machinery, livestock, and cash at time of settlement, and so. 
did. not have the credit needs sf the other group of farmers. ate 


Farmers in the older irrigation districts had larger borrowings 
than the non-FSA farmers in the new areas. This borrowing on the older 
farms consisted to a considerable -extent of short-term loans for operate 
ing purposes, generally of only a few months' duration, This situation 
was particularly true on those farms producing sugar beets--an intensive 
crop requiring relatively large cash expenditures for hired labors 


Repayments of principal on past commitments were of importance © 
even on the farms only recently established, but borrowings exceeded loan 
repayments. Many loans contained-a repayment plan involving relatively 
large payments the first few years of farming operation. These loans 
either were delinquent or were forcing wnnecessary hardships. .upon the 
settlers... Experience in the area indicates the need for a loaning policy 
on the part of credit agencies which requires only nominal-payments the 
first few years and no substantial payments wmtil about the fifth year 
after settlement. Indebtedness must be liquidated out of farm earnings, 
and these earnings during the first 3 or 4 years are required to estab= _ 
lish a going farming enterprise. Not until after these first years of 
settlement can any appreciable contribution to debt reduction be made. 


Experience has indicated that after the developmental period has 
been passed the settlers' repayment records: have been satisfactory. 


Financial Position and Progress 


Assets of most farmers consist largely of tangible items such as 
land, buildings, machinery, livesteck, and household equipment. Cash, 
bank deposits, and cash value of life insurance are generally of lesser 
importance, Encumbrances against these assets decrease the equity of 
the farmer, so that his net worth is usually 2 smaller item than the 
sum of all assets under his control. Net worth represents the financial 
position of the farmer, and may be small even though the assets over 
which he has control are large. 
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Net worth therefore should not be considered alone in evaluating 
financial position. For instance, two farmers may have equally small 
net worths, yet the values of their tangible assets may: he. entirely 
different. One may have little or no liabilities, in which case assets 
are necessarily small also. The other may have large amounts of assets 
offset by large liabilities which results in a small net worth, yet the 
assets enable him to make an entirely different showing.in farming opera- 
tions than the farmer with both smal] assets and small liabilities. . The 
ability to borrow in order to obtain control over certain farming assets 
may be of great benefit, particularly in an undeveloped community. How- 
ever, access to capital funds through borrowing generally has isome rela- 
tion to previous accumulations of assets by the prospective borrower and, 

ordinarily, loans obtained are a fraction of the value of the asset ‘used 
forjsecurity. . 


Changes in net worth should serve as an indication of the degree 
of success of farming in the locality. Likewise the condition of assets 
andjlijiabilities of settlers a new lands has an important bearing upon 
the probable future success of these settlers, and affects the rapidity 
of progress and the kind Se severity of the problems encountered during 
the developmental period. 


Assets and Liabilities ot Time of Settlement.- Anti-speculation 
provisions of the Bureau of Keel amation m made it poss ible for settlers 
in the new project areas to acquire sagebrush land ot prices ranging 
from $5 to $15 per irrigable acre, depending upon the quality of the 
land. An average 80-acre unit cost about #800 for raw land with from 
one-third to one-half as a usual down payment, though many transactions 
were made with smaller down payments. An additional outlay is needed 
for buildings and equipment, end, although dwellings may be modest, 
livestock, machinery, and other equipment must be adequate for reason= 
ably successful operation. These initial expenditures are increased by 
the operating and family living costs between time of settlement and 
the time when the farm is producing crops for sale in sufficient quantie- 
ties to return..sonething. more than.cash operating expensese -Moderate 
amounts of available capital resources are imperative. 


The amount and distribution of assets influenced the course of 
action followed by the settlers on the new lands, most of whom had money 
troubles. Generally those with small assets were forced to borrow. 
Clients of the Farm Security Administration who ovmed farms on new 
lands had an averege net worth of $1,565 at time of settlement, where- 
as non-FSA farmers had en average net worth of 83,188: (table 21). The 
latter group had about $200 more machinery and equipment, #650 more 
livestock, and $450 more cash at time of settlement tha ma did the FSA 
clients. This would indicate the need to borrow about $1,300 ‘to bring 
the FSA clients on a par with the other group. About ai, 000 was the 
average amount loaned to FSA clients in the aren. 


Settlers who moved into A older irrigation districts ‘had an 
average net worth at time of settlement of $5,000, more than $3,000 of 
which wes in the form of cash and accounts receivable. Many of these 
had settled several years before the settlers came to the new lands, but 
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Table 21.- Average value of assets and liabilities of farmers at time of 
settlement -- classified by type of settler and tenure of 
operator, ValeeOntario area, Malheur County, Oregon 1/ 


: Owners and part-owners : Renvers 
: FSA :Non-FSf:Farmers in: FSA  :Non-FSA:Farmers in 
Item :clients:farmers: Older :clients:farmers: older 
:in new :in new ;irrigation: in new : in new :irrigation 
: areas NG districts: areas : areas : districts 
peer Tl snide a Ns a a De a Rade MA 


Number of fatms * 36 44 29 4 i 4 
:Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Farm assets: : 
Machinery and. : 
equipment : 247 426 348 56 420 


18 
Livestock . : 207 865 PEG y 140 2 elke 
Other farm : 
property : ee 160 278 oF 12 O 
Total farm : 
property. : Oe fai Dethl, VyaB2 ees 434 2350 
Cash & accounts ; 
receivable : 646 1,107 3,047 40 438 58 
All other assets; eae, aes 731 bigs: 639 Cay: 
Total alleassets: -: i,¥2e2 O23e79 5,160 416 PRot 065 
Tote ie liabilities =: +157 > AQ] 159 219 44 68 
Net worth ‘ft, 060905 , ves 5,001 197 1,467 937 


ok BL ee Ee et sete etch cP rae ee ESI ARIS, ORGS 
Lf The financial statement was obtained for the period immediately pre- 
ceding the purchase of land or other property on the present farm. No 
land values are thus included in the statement of farm assets except for 
one or two farms in each of the owner groups where the land was bought 
several years before time of settlement. These values are included in 
“other farm property." Real estate owned elsewhere is included under 
"all other assets"; value of household property comprises an important 
pert of this: . } 

PRA One farm included in this group in previous tables was omitted be- 
cause of incomplete information on value of assets and liabilities. 

This farm is likewise omitted in tables 23 to 26. 
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even those who settled in the older districts in recent years were in a 
stronger financial position: than settlers on-new lands. Most of the 
recent ‘arrivals could not afford to buy. farms in the older, developed 
areas because of ‘the large down payment. demanded for forms that are de= 
ee These-farms had an aver ss value of almost ‘11,000 on December 
1, 1958. pacha - ij aa 


. Te enancy is of minor Sipomeeecl in the area, particularly in the 
“newly developed - sections. Farmers who have. sw OH one resources (and 
‘the amount required.is’, ae Large): vrefer to buy land and develop their 
own farms. Thus the increases in values through development accrue to. 
‘the operators rather than to a landlord. Only 12 of the. approximately 
130 were tenants...Usablé assets of those 12 such as cash,* livestock, 
and equipment at time of scttlemont were small,- which protably soSéiiere 
to a considerable extent for the tenure status. Whether a large number 
of farmers could have become renters on’ the now lands is orob Torta 
as this presupposes the willingness of landlords to-construct buildings 
and make. some improvements on new land. In view of the limited resources 
of many settlers, a logical assumption seems to be that, in the absence 
of FSA loans, settlement would have procecded at a slower pace on the 
Vale and Owyhee projects. Although tenancy is infrequent, it will 
doubtless continue to exist, and perhaps increase, as the older owner-= 
operators begin to retire from active farming. 


A number of the settlers now owning farms had cxtremely low re= 
sources at time of settlement. Thirteen of the FSA clients ond fivewor 
the non=FSA farmers each had less than $1,000 net worth at time’ of 
settlement (table 22). The farm Sccurity Administration has generally 
confined its loans to the more needy cases, though on the basis’ of fin- 
ancial position at time of settloment there appears to be some need of 
extending credit to other cases. However, assets at time of ‘settlement 
can be considered as only one gauge of need, ,bécause opportunities, 
such as outside employment, may have changed the necd for loans since 
settlement. In addition, some farmers, even though severely pressed 
for money, profer to eke out an existence without going into debt ; 
others similarly pressed probably were unable to qualify for an PSA 
loane 


Table 22e- Distribution of FSA and non-FSA farmers by net worth at 
time of settlement, owned farms on Vale-Owyhee projects in 
operation 5 years or less, Malheur County, Oregon 
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Nee Worth ac came jos. Number of Sorc: 
_of settlenont C7 iets eae 
Less than #500 ; 5 i 
$500 - 8999 g 4 
$1,000 - $1,999 : Le 8 
$2,000 = $2,999 ; 4 10 
$3,000 = 4,999 i 6 6 
45,000 - $7,499 0 7 
$7,500 or more : a) 2 
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Financial Position December ols —1938.- Two types of change occurred 
in the financial “condition of farmers from time of settlement to the end 
of 1938; First, there was a definite increase in net worth closely 
associated with length of settlement, and second, there was a shift in 
type of asset from a relatively large amount of liquid, readily convert- 
we assets to a high proportion of permanent, less easily convertible 

ssets such as land and buildings. The amount of assets in land, build- 
as equipment, and livestock increased rapidly with a concurrent de- 
crease in the amount of cash and accounts receivable and an increase in 
liabilities. At time of settlement all owner groups averaged more cash 
and accounts receivable than liabilities, indicating that liabilities 
could have been repaid immediately. At the end of 1938 liabilities 
generally far exceeded cash and accounts receivable. Land-purchase 
contracts, mortgages, and loaus for purchase of machinery and equipment 
were the most important liabilitics, 

Total assets of clients of the Farm Security Administration were 
$5,435 per farm at the end of 1938 and total liabilities were $1,685 
(table 23). This compared with assets of $1,722 and liabilities of 
$157 at time of sottlement of these same farmers. Assets of non=-PSA 
farmers in the new sreas generally were greater and liabilities less 
than those of FSA clients. Met worth of farmers in 1938 usuclly was 
directly associated with length of tims on the farm and with net worth 
at time of settlemont. For instenec, aesets wore larger for each group 
as the length of settlement ineroasod * excopt for the group cof ~~ «ww 
FSA clients on their farms 2 yeare. These farms’ had lower assets in 
1938 than the l-vear farms, lurgely because their assets were much lower 
at time of settlement. 


Table 25.=- Average assets, liabilities, and ratio of liabilities te 
assets, farm owners classified by sottler type and number of 
crop years on present farm, Vale-Ontario arca, Malheur 
County, Oregon, December 31,°1938 
Settler type ae } : Fiabilie: Ratio 
number of crop years ; Farms : Assets ; e165 sliabilities 
on present farm : : : ; to assets 
oe | AE OIRO NemnvORT pf Dal lash ge Doiars” ; Percent 
FSA clients (new crea) ae ee a eae ray eas eee 
"Stroy year : 8 6,740 1, 788 31.1 
2 crop years : 16 4,162 1,599 38,4 
&o or 4 crop years : 5 6,499 oyeed : S492 
So Or More ‘crop years : 7 tye? TALI Sd0 seta Talon 
All farms parE 10 TG, 435 T FOL een Dos wigs F 
Non-FSA farmers (new ares) : 
Lt yar ede 4,874 954 19.6 
2 crop years : le f,e08 899 Lege 
5 or 4 crop years : 9 T7105 724 9.4 
5 or more crop years : ue Se eOGoT MISO tes Of We Opres 
All farms spaC aaa So Gi eee yateen See Taw Maye 
Farmers in older districts ~ : 
Seeiklt game i ORO 12,981 1,887 14.5 
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_Clients.of the FSA increased their total. assets by borrowing, but 
even so the.total assets over which they had: ‘active control were smaller 
than the, assets.of. those farmers. who were not clients. — As a consequence, 
the latter group are ina stronger financial position with'a ratio of 
liabilities to assets of. 13 to 100 compared with a ratio of 31 to 100 
for the. FSA clients. Although the FSA gave material assistance, their 
clients probably are still short of capital. 


‘The. financial position of farmeg@ in the older irrigation dis-' 
tricts.is an indication of. what may be @ppected in the new areas when 
they have: reached full development. Non-FSA.farmers settled for 5 or 
more years are takai the older district farmers. in the value ca 
total assets, A part of the difference is caused by the method of 
valuing land. Land of newearea farms was valued on the basis of uni- . 
form appraisals in use by local project appraisal boards, whereas it — 
was necessary to accept land values as given by the farmers themselves 
for the older..district farms. A tendency of farmers to value land 
higher than appraisal schedules was apparent. An important portion 
of the liabilities of the older farms as composed of short-term ae 
for operating purposes,.wherea&s much of the loans on newer farm 
was for long-term investment in land, buildings, and ecuipment. 


The group of farms settled 2 crop years averaged similar amounts 
of assets and liabilities as the group of farms settled 1 crop year 
(teble 24). Farms scttled longer periods had increasingly greater. farm 
assets,at the end of 1938, with. the exception of the group settled Gor. 
more years. These latter farms were in an early unit which was re ‘latively 
less favorable than latter developments. Value of livestock on this older 
group was over $2,000 in 1928, almost four times as gproat as leyear farms 
and largest.of alj-.other groups. Cash and accounts receivable were also 
greater in the older groups. of farms, and liabilities were lesss 


Financial Progress .- The difference in. net worth at time of settles 
ment and not worth at the énd of 1988 offers a measure of the former's 
progress. Progress may; be attained at the, sacrifice. of the accepted 
leveY of living, in: which case the reward should be great enough. to, 
warrant the sacrifice. ,On the other heand,. financial, progress, and.a 
satisfactory living standard both. may be obtained. my | 


.Most settlers on the new lends apparently have mado dofinite pro-™ 
gress jn their financial position. Net worth increased as length of 
settlement increased (table 25), except on; those farms in operation 8» 
er more years. This*last propp of farms was established-before 1932,.- 
and operated during, sevcrnl years of extremely low agricultural: prices. 
This may account for their smaller degree of progresse The number of 
cases in this older group was perhaps too small to -present a.true. pieture: 
of such farms. ey t pane wae ee 
.The 18 farms in operation 5 or more, years averaged about. $5,800 
increase in net worth fromitime of settlement to December 31,;1938. . This 
increase was at an average rate of approximately $900 per year. Some 
were above this average, but almost witHKéut exception these above-average 
farms had one or two grown sons working on.the farm, or’ the operator. had 
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outside work that returned a signficant off-farm income. Although the 
assets represented by the increase in net worth are not readily convert- 
ible into cash, they are an addition to the estate of the operator that 
compares favorably with savines made by most skilled laborers and small 
business men. Standards of living and sacrifices entailed in farm de- 
velopment should not be ignored in making such comparisons. 


Table 24.- Average value of assets and liabilities of owners and 
part-owners in new project areas, by length of settlement, 
- Vale-Owyhee Area, Malheur County, Oregon, 
od December $1, 1938 
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[7 "Length of settlement on present farm; 
Item > crop : 2 crop :S-4 crop:5-7 crop:8 or more 443, 
eee a Ls year 4 years gu yeers Wears corop rsa 
Number of farms iar 20 28 14 13 5 80 
| : Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Doilars 
Assets onmeree « : eee Oe ee hee A 72) ba nel 
co. Dies e041 mb, 876r, 4 12,286 2,621 1,814 2,106 
Buildings and machinery: 1,577 1658 1,766 3,477 2,028 1,936 
Livestock ; : 576 671 1160 1,525 2,005 956 
Other farm property: : 183 289 084 500 on 369 
Total farm property ; 4,377 4,874 . 5,796 8,12 6,458 5,365 
Household goods : 443 464 370 540 314 445 
Cash and accts. rece. 105 83 290 269 785 199 
Other assets 296 581 ‘|. 818 15 ©) 423 
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Total assets 


Liabilities; wes 3 Fay tgs ae Pde 
Mortgages, notes, liens: 1,207 Leas 1,049 1,063 669 Terei 
Delinquent taxes, int.eta 15 24 44) 20 148 35 
Accounts payable ae: 65 fo. 4. woe “| 189 295 Le 
ee attiea t ; 1,287 61,299 (11,258 (oevee 2,al2 1,275 
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During the first year of settlement the main'form.of progress 
was in improvements to land through clearing, leveling, and ‘preparation 
for planting of crops... Increases..of assets by. this operation are limited 
to the acreage of irrigable land on the farm. Because ail irrigable land 
4s not cleared immediately, there was some increase in value of land 
through clearing on all groups of farms in 1938. On farms in operation 
from 5 to 7 years the average value of improvements to land was only {39 
during the year 1938, contrasted with a’ value of $622 on farms in opera- 
tion the first crop year, and $381 on farms in operation 2 crop years. 


Excluding the value of improvements to land, which may be made 
more or less independently of available farm income, increase in net 
worth was slight during the first 2 years of operation, but was signi- 
ficant on the farms in operation a longer period. Increase in net worth 
during 1938, excluding improvements to land, was more than $1,100 per 
farm for. farms in operation 5 to 7 years. As the length of time in 
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operation became smaller, the increase in net worth was also smaller, 

and for farms established 1 yeer only there was an actual decrease in 
net worth when land improvements are ignored. In other words, net assets 
other than land were smaller at the end of the year than at the begin- 
ning of the year because the farm produced less than enough to cover 
family living costs, small as they were in most cases. 


Average changes in net worth for all farmers and for groups of 
farmers tend to obscure some of the variation in rate of financial pro- 
gress. There was a very wide range in the annual increment of net 
worth among the farms studied (table 26). Six farms reported a loss in 
net worth since settlement, even when allowence is made for land improve- 
ment, although four of these reported small losses. Twenty-one farms 
reported losses in net worth iff no allowance is made for land improve- 
ment, and about half of these were rather substantial. Losses in net 
worth were confined almost entirely to settlers who had been on their 
farms 2 years or less. Losses were generally due to slow progress in 
land clearing, to low current income, and to consumption of capital re- 
sources for current living expense. 


Table 26.- Distribution of settlers in new-project areas by ayerege 
annual increment in net worth from date of settlement to 
December $1, 1958, Vale-Owyhee frea, 

Malheur County, Oregon 


Tee bs poe cere “Number of settlers with specified increments; 
S annual -inCreaSe 0 ma Se ed eo ae pomenbe 
6 , - .  Ineluding increments ;Not including increments 
or decrease in net worth ced een z 

sduc to land improvements;due to land improvements 
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-$1,000 and over : 0 2 
-$500 to -#999 : Pa 6 
-#250 to -499 . ; 0 4. 
- $1 to -%249 : 4 9 
O to $200 : 2 9 
$200 to 3399 : 10 Ve 
$400 to $599 : re 10 
$600 to $799 : 8 9 
e800 to $999 : Ne 5 
BL fOOC to" St 399 : 1g 7 
¥1,400 to (re gF aD : ied 3 
$1,800 to $2,399 5 1 
#2,400 and over ‘ mtsO . oelow ap. ) cae. 
-. All farms ? 80 80 
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On the other hand, 32 farms reported increases of more than $1,000 
annually, when allowance is made for land improvements; and 14 farms re- 
ported equally large increases when land improvements are disrérarded. 
Large annual increases sn net worth were obtained by settlers of all 
lengths of settlement, from the most recent to those who had been on 
their farms 5 to 8 years. Large annual increases in net worth were very 
generally associatod with one or more grown sons, who were able to assist 
matcrially in improving the farm, and with large amounts of off-farm 
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employment,: which gave the family cash for living and for farm improve- 
ment. Although every farmer cannot get sudstantial off-farm employment, 
there are numerous opportunities for such work in every community. 


Once the land has been fully developed the only source available 
for increasing net worth from farming is through procuring a larger 
family farm income than that required for family living costs. The 
factors responsible for high family farm incomes, such as proper come 
‘bination of crop and- livestock enterprises, sufficient size of operation © 
to consume efficiently most of the operator's time, high yields, and 
‘others, are therefore associated with large increases in net worth. 


Problems of Fa bis soak it Area Adjustment 

The preceding pages have presented a picture of the Vale and Owyhee 
projects in 1938. Some farms were at the beginning of the settlement pro- 
“cess, while others were almost fully developed. The area as a whole has 
had problems of adjustment which are not yet solved. Many changes will 
be made in the area, as the newer farms follow a pattern of development 
Similar to that of the older farms, and as both new and old farms become 
more satisfactorily adjusted to natural and economic conditions of the 
area. Although prediction is always hazardous, it seems worth while to 
estimate the kind and extent of the changes which should or which will 
__ take place. 


In the sections that follow, consideration is given to adjustments 
in crops and livestock, adaptation of farm boundaries to natural conditions, 
modification of farm organization to topographic conditions, the credit 
needs of the settler during the settlement period, and the ability of 
farms to repay debts. 


Crop and Livestock Adjustments 


New farms of the area have undergone dra stic changes in organiza- 
tion as they have been developed. These changes result from internal de- 
velopment of the individual farms and from rapid growth of the entire 
rural community. Perhaps the most striking has been the increased 
supplies of hay accompanied by a less than proportionate increase in 
the number of hay-consuming livestock, resulting in an acute problem of 
hay surplus. This situation is not confined to the new farms, as the 
older farms are affected as well. Other adjustment problems are concerned 
with market outlets for other crops and livestock adapted to the area. 


Previous discussion has ‘indicated a definite trend of the new 
‘farms toward an organization similar to that now existing on older farms 
of the. area. If in a few years the farms on new lands will be similar to 
“the older farms in crop organization, the following changes in crop acre- 


ages and livestock numbers per farm may be expected. 


A further’ moderate increase in the acreage of alfalfa. hay. 
A decrease in the acreage of grain crops. 


a she 
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(3) An appreciable increase in the more intensive. row crops, 
Such. as sugar beets, potatoes, onions and beans. 
(4) An increase in the acreage of irrigated pasture. 


(5) A marked increase in livestock numbers. 


Data shown in columns A and B of table 27 give the present organi- 
zation on new farms and on old farms with respect to crop acres, livestock 
numbers, and production and utilization of hay. 


If farmers will increase their livestock numbers to the extent 
indicated in the farm survey, and assuming that feeding of hay will con- 
tinue at the same rate as was practiced in 1938,13/ the average farm. 
will be as shown in column € of table 27. Crop-acreare distribution: 
presumably will remain the same as on the older, farms, but livestock 
numbers and hay consumption’ will be increased materially. Hay inven- 


tories may increase for 1 or 2 years without serious losses, if they. 


are decreased in the immediately following VeEErs s 


But hay inventories cannot be continually increased without bring- 
ing serious losses. Hay not fed on the farm, therefore, must be disposed 
of through sales, Expected future livestock numbérs will consume about: 
78 tons of hay per farm (at present feeding rates), leaving a surplus 
of about 41 tons to be sold, approximately the same tonnage as was sold 
on older district farms in 1938. However, this tonnage: was about twice 
as much as was sold on new area farms in 1938, In order that old farms 
and new farms sell an average of 41 tons each, there would be needed an 


increase in sales outlets for the area.as a whole of some 40 or: 45 per- 


cent over 1938 quantities. As range livestock supply the principal out- 


‘let for hay outside the irrigated areas, and as any appreciable increase 


in this livestock is limited by available range, such an increase is 
practically impossible, | 

‘+ Thé dlternatives therefore are two: (1) an increase in livestock 
numbers on the irrigated farms. beyond the expected future numbers or . 
(2) a decrease in the acreage of hay growm.’ In‘ order to consume all 
hay: grown ori the farms, livestock numbers would have to be increased . 
on all farms, both old and new, to approximately twice the number found 
on older farms in 1938 (table 27, column D). That would be the extreme 
shift, however, with practically no sales made off the farm. Actually’ 
the area can probably continue to havo its outlet for hay sales, though 
even that market may be partially supplied in future vears by production 


from the nearby Black Canyon reclamation project now under constructions. 
An average per farm sale of 20 tons might logically be expected to be the 
maximum for which markets will be available. No more than 22.5 acres of 


alfalfa per farm would be needed to supply market outlets and all feeding 
needs of the future livestock numbers as predicted by these farmers in 
1938. This acreage is about the sume as that of all new farms in 1938," 
and 18 percent less than the average on older farms (table 27, columns 

E and F). Any acreeges released bv the reduction of hay on older farms : 
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18/ See Note 4, Appendix, for a discussion of the method used in deter- 
mining feeding rates through multiple correlation analysis. 
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or the increase in cropland through clearing expected on new. land would 
thus of necessity fo into some other use. In the hypothetical case used, 
irrigated pasture acreage was increased to provide an adequate supply of 
succulent pasture for the increased numbers of livestock and acres in row 
crops were increased. 


In actual practice an increase in sugar beets and pasture probably 
would result in less hay being fed because of sugar-beet tops and in- 
creased succulent feeds. A further adjustment downward of alfalfa acre- 
age or an upward adjustment of livestock numbers beyond that indicated 
would thus be necessary. 


The data given and the extent of adjustments needed should be 
considered as illustrative only and not exact predictions as to future 
trends. It is not to be expected that any appreciable number of farms 
will be the hypothetical average farm presented in table 27, but the 
general conclusions and the directions of change expected seem to be 
sound under the conditions prevailing in the Vale-Ontario area. For 
the area as a whole, the conclusions with respect to direction of 
changes needed are inescapable. A thorough wmderstanding by all far- 
mers and administrative agencies concerned of the economy of the area 
and of the nature of adjustments demanded by local circumstances might 
bring about an adjustment of the local agricultural problem more rapidly 
than would occur in the absence of such knowledge. 


Natural vs. Artificial Farm Boundaries 


The historically accepted method of farm-boundary determination 
in this area has been to follow section lines or. lines running north 
and south or east and west parallel to such Jines.14/ So most farm 
boundaries have followed a rectangular pattern, cutting across topo- 
graphy-ina straight line with no relationship to-natural features of 
an area. Under many conditions of farming or where, the land is level, 
there have been no serious consequences, and determination of boundaries 
by surveying and legal description of property is simplified. Under 
other conditions, the as of simplicity may easily be out- 
weighed by dice deenee ty 


Irrigation, of necessity, conforms to the existing topography, 
subject to slight modification through leveling of land. If land is 
level or gently sloping, irrigation canals and ditches may be placed 
where most convenient, and the simple rectangular farm boundary is 
therefore superior. Under less favorable conditions of slope and topo- 
graphy where irrigable land may be.interspersed with ridges, steep 
slopes, and natural drainageways, the rectangular pattern may introduce 
serious problems of farm lay-out. ‘The shallowness of the topsoil on 
the Vale, Owyhee, and similar projects prevents any extensive leveling 
operations which might otherwise offset these problems of slope. Large- 


14/ se figs by page 23,. for en enh Seate ae rectangular farm boun- 
daries in the area. : ae 


ee te a re Re te et ae eee, 
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/ 
scale leveling would seriously damage the soil. Under such conditions 
the advantages of placing farm boundaries along natural lines rather 
than aleng section lines are several; 


(1) Farm boundaries or fence rows are prevented from 
isolating small patches of land naturally irrigable 
from the larger contiguous body of irrigable land 
across the artificially created line. 


(2) Land lying in one slope irrigated from a single high 
point may all be included in one farm rather than in 
several, as sometimes happens. 


(3) More of the irrigable land can be irrigated, Because 
fence rows, roads, and ditches can often be placed 
on non-irrigable land that has little value. 


(4) Savings to the irrigation district can be made in 
lateral canal construction by eliminating the necese 
sity of building lgeterals-to each of two or more 
land owners on a piece of irrigable land which may 
all be naturally irrigated from one high point. 


(5) Savings to the individual farmer can be made through 
elimination of unnecessary flumes, syphons, bridges, 
and movement of equipment from one isolated patch of 
land to another, for instance where a main canal or 
lateral goes along the top of a ridge through the 
middle of a farm. 


(6) Contour farming can be more easily adopted, thus facili- 
tating better soil conservation. 


The need for farm-boundary lay-out along natural lines is well 
illustrated in a selected area embracing 4 square miles of the Owyhce 
project (fig. 8). Present farm boundaries, shown as dotted lines, 
isolate many small areas of irrigable land, subdivide tracts of irri- 
gable land into poftions-of threeror four farms that should be farmed 
as one unit, and needlessly occupy much valuable irrigable land. 


The farm-boundary pattern reorganized along natural lines is 
shown by solid lines, The number of irrigable acres in each farm 
approximates the distribution before reorganization, so there is still 
a sufficiently wide variation in farm size to permit the selection of 
& size adaptable to each individual farmer, The irrigable land in each 
farm is a much more compact unit allowing shorter movements of stock and 
equipment, fences and farm roads are placed where feasible on non- 
irrigable land thus permitting the maximum use of available irrigable 
land, and isolated tracts of irrigable land are largely eliminated, 


The time to establish boundaries along natural lines is before 
the settlement of an irrigation development, for once the pattern of 
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SELECTED AREA OF FOUR SECTIONS, OWYHEE PROJECT 


MALHEUR COUNTY, OREGON 
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Present farm boundaries 


Proposed farm boundaries 


Nonirrigable land 


Scale in miles 
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FIGURE 8 
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farm boundaries has become established anv widespread reorganization is 
difficult. Farmers change the pattern by buying or selling odd pieces 
of property, but this process is extremely slow, and disadvantages 
occasioned by the original boundary lay-out generally are perpetuated. 


Many savings may be effectuated (on projects now under construc} 
tion such as the Black Canyon in Idaho or the Grand Coulee in the State 
of Washington and on future projects of the West) by attention to farm 
lay-out of boundaries along natural lines. Among other advantages, 
Government ownership of all land prior to settlement would permit in- 
telligently planned location of farm boundaries. Main roads could be 
placed 2 to 4 miles apart on section lines thus providing straight main 
roads, but farm roads leading from these highways might well follow 
natural boundaries, providinz both easy grades on stecper sloping 
lands and construction of roads on non-irrigable land. 


Even without governmental ownership of land, much could be accom- 
plished, as land ownership of proposed projects usually is in much larger 
units than that permitted by reclamation laws, necessitating subdivision 
of most properties before settlement. Such subdivision might well be 
done in consultation with farm-management specialists to insure the 
many advantages and savings possible through establishment of farm 
boundaries along natural lines. 


Farm Organization Modified by Degree of Slope 


Contrary to popular impression, not all irrigated land ig level 
or gently sloping. Large areas of present projects and of proposed 
irrigation developments are rolling to steep in topography. Problems 
of irrigation are intensified by added costs of labor and other factors 
as well as by soil erosion from water run-off on the generally more 
shallow soil on the steeper slopes. These problems impose limitations 
on the use of such land that affect farm erganization, practices, costs, 
-and farm income. 


Relatively level or gently sloping land may be planted te any 
crop adapted to the particular area with no special problems of irriga- 
tion. Moderately sloping lands must be handled more carefully if cleans: 
cultivated row crops are to be produced without soil washing. Steeply 
sloping land is limited to the production of permanent pasture or alfalfa. 
The degree of slope at which soil washing takes place varies with the 
type ef soil, the kind of plant cover, and the care and skill of the 
eperater in applying water. Slopes greater than 20 percent generally 
are ceusidered too steep for irrigation. In general, slopes of 10. es 
20 pereent probably should be in a permanent cover, and those from 4 to 
10 pereent should have special care in the application of water for 
clean eultivated cropse 


Slope groups of a typical area on the Vale and Owyhee projects 
are illustrated in figure 9, Farms vary widely in the percentage of 
irrigable land in each slope group--from those where all land is less 
than 4epercent slope to those with no gently sloping land and a high 
percentage of the irrigable land in the 10- to 20-percent slope group, 
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In the former case, the farmer has a wide range of crop selection 
and can carry out a uniform system of crop rotation over the entire farm. 
In the latter case, most of the farm must be placed in permanent cover to 
avoid serious soil washing and the farmer must exercise care in irrigat- 
ing the less steep parts of his land. Choice of a farming system is 
narrowed and should revolve around the production of hay and pasture for 
livestock. Conformation of field lay-out to topography may be necessary, 
and different rotations adopted for each that will fit the particular 
physical features. As yields are lower, production costs are higher, 
and less intensive crops can be grown, a.barger acreage of land must be 
operated in order to obtain incomes comparable to those obtained on 
more level land. 


Considerations of slope of land should receive serious attention 
in determining the area of land to be included in a farm unit. In the 
sample area shown in figure 9, most small 40-acre farms sre located on 
relatively level land, but several are composed almost entirely of 
Steeper sloping lands. This situation alone will be a tremendous ob- 
stacle in the successful operation of such a unit because of the prac- 
tical exclusion of intensive row crops from the farming system. 


Steep slopes or irregular corners that cannot be cropped without 
soil losses or general inconveniences might well be planted to trees. 
The black locust grows well in this area and could be used as a base 
for a farm wood lot. Fence posts and fuel are but two of the wood-lot 
products which could result from such a practice. It seems probable 
that most farms could add $25 to #50 a year to farm income by the wood- 
lot use of land that would otherwise be idle. 


Subdivision of land into farm units along natural boundaries and 
Subdivision according to slope of irrigable land are two related prob- 
lems which may have an important bearing upon successful farm operation 
in large areas included in irrigation projects. . 


Financial Budget During Developmental Period 


Specific requirements for financing the development of a farm vary 
widely, depending upon many factors, among which are the size of farm, 
physical features of land selected, ability of the operator to do a wide 
variety of work, ability of the operator and family to postpone present 
desires, amount of usable farm assets on hand at time of settlement, and 
availability of outside work. Any budget constructed to show probable 
needs during the developmentsel period must necessarily make certain assump 
tions as to scale of living provided the farm family and rapidity of de- 
velopment. 


One approach in dealing with this problem would be for public credit 
agencies to advance sufficient credit to permit rapid development of the 
farm and to provide adequate living facilities for the family during the 
development period as well as later. For an 80-acre farm this might re- 
quire about a $6,000 investment distributed approximately as follows: 
$1,800 for a dwelling; $250 for a well and pump; $600 for outbuildings; 


a= 
#800 for land; $750 for clearing, leveling, ditching, and-fenéing; and 
$1,800 for operating credit. - il * 


If an investment of this size were advanced as credit, it should 
be made as a part of a complete settlement plan that involves adequate 
supervisory assistance until farmers, have become familiar with the eérea: 
and with irrigation farming. Payment would have to be delayed during 
the early years of the settlement period, and a long-term, ‘low-interest . 
payment plan developed. 


‘An alternative approach is a more gradual deve A darned of the farm 
pie but one thet involves more liberal use of credit than usually has 
been available to settlers in reclamation areas. This involves gradual 
clearing and leveling of land, substitution of family labor for hired 
labor in construction of buildings, and more modest but still acceptable. 7 
housing conditions, particularly during the development period. On the. 
other hand, this approach makes it possible for most settlers to assume 
the responsibilities of managing a full-time irrigated far m somewhat on 
an apprenticeship basis. If adequate supervision, and credit on a long- 
term, low-interest basis are not available, this approach will be the 
only alternative to the unsatisfactory progress resulting from lack of 
credit. Even under the delayed-development plan for a reasonably ade- 
quate farm set-up the settler must have at least $4,000 in cash or credit | 
available for investment within the. first 2 years of settlement. A smaller 
sum will severely handicap the settler... 


An indication as to probable financial needs for developmént of an 
80-acre general farm on the latter basis was furnished by experiences of 
settlers on the Vale and Owyhee projects (table 28). 


It is assumed that the settler arrived with the average amount of 
usable farm assets, and that rate of development, costs, income, and in- 
vestment were the average found on the Vale and Owyhee projects; also 
that credit was advanced from private sources. Obviously, a long-term, 
low-interest-rate loan would be much more desirable and would greatly 
facilitate development. By the sixth year the farm organization, farm 
income, and farm value anproximate that of non-FSA farmers settled from 
5 to 7 years, except that a more adequate farm dwelling is provided 
throughout the developmental period. The farm dwelling, if built in 
part by the operator, would provide by the sixth year a house of ap- 
proximately $1,500 value -- about the same as farmers in older districts, 
but considerably better than most settlers on new lands have provided 
themselves, particularly during the early years of development. 


With the assumptions made, total cash expenditures the first year 
of development are $3,520, and the second year are $1,663. From the 
third to the fifth year of operation there is an increase in expenditures, 
largely because of an increase in farm-operating expenses coincident with 
au increase in number. of crop acres, number of livestock, and intensity 
of operations. An assumed irrigation construction charge is included 
the sixth year of operation. After the sixth year, development is not 
likely to cause any material change in the budget. 
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Table 28,- Probable financial needs during first 6 years of settlement on 
an 8O-acre general farm as indicated by average situations 
prevailing on the Vale and Owyhee projects and providing 
for a reasonably adequate farm set-up 


¢ Usable : ~ Probable expenses by year of 
sassets at: settlement 7 


: time ie . ° . e - Y ° 
ime of t pirst'Second’ Third‘’Fourth! Fifth’ Sixth 


: settle- 7°" : : : : : 
LM soto peer Part! Per year | year | year 
Ty et err Dole Det Bee ieee lagen O12 


——— 


Item 


76 ; 


Dwelling- . Wet & Gio 2332.4900 0 0 250 250 0 
Farm buildings 3 Oa. 2 aredu 100 @) 0 0 0 
Fences gor oe ae 100 50 0 0 0 
Machinery and equipment : 525 HSscco 100 100 50 10) SO 
Well and water system 0 : 250 @) 0) 9) O 0 
Miscellaneous — N43 a5 aoe 50 25 25 25 25 29 
Livestock 3/ pe S560 3 180 0 0 0 0 
_44/ a 2 i 

Land=" -. 5 / Piet Q e280 125 id 125 125 0 
Land clearing= $28 ¢ : 440 £20 70 60 60 0 
Irrigation construction ;: : 

charge 6/ ie BobOned O 0 0 0 0 300 
“Total annual investment : @) 32,245 560 O70 510 510 375 
Cumulative investment z; , 900 73,145, 3,705 4,075 4,585 5,095 5,470 
Farm operating ea: 0 ea feo 653 700 1,000 1,526 1,525 
Family living expenses :;: 0 » 450° 450 450 450 ~ 450 450 
Household goods : 300 » 100 Q 0 50 50 50 

——_————— Ee 

Total annual expenditures ob, 520 1,660. 1,000 .2,010 4 cj,000 2,400 


en ee A 


2a ae ea i Ree Pa eae ot 
if Expenditures in addition to the assets at time of settlement that are 
shown in the first column. 

2/ Assuming a moderate dwelling to which additions are made in the fourth 
and fifth year to provide a more satisfactory farm home. 

3/ Assuming that.after the first year she farmer will depend upon natural 
propagation to increase the size of his livestock enterprise, 


4, / Assuming 75 acres of irrigable land purchase¢ at #10 per acre raw land, 
5 / Assuming cash costs of clearing and preparing for planting to be $10 
per acre... ; 


6/ Assuming @ construction charge of $4 per irrigable acre beginning the 
sixth year after settlement,.. If the construction charge is smaller, more 
money would be available for other debt charges or for family living. 


af Based on average expenses of Vale-Owyhee farms in 1938 for various 
Tengths of settlement.. 
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Total cash expenditures exceed farm receipts by’ $2 ,665 during the 
first year of settlement’ (table 29). By the third year, expenditures for 
all purposes are approximately the same as receipts, and by the sixth 
year farm receipts exceed expenditures by $480 -- more if construction 
charges | are Smaller than the assumed $300 annual charze for the farm, 


‘Table 29, Probable income, expense, and.credit needs during 
first six years of setttement on an 6Q-acre general 
farm as indicated’ by avera7e situations prevailing 

PASS the Vale, and Owyhee projegts 


= a ra ae 
Item First :second: Third :Fourth: Fifth :Sixth 


a ee 
a a ne i a ee ee ee 


Dols« :Dols. Rois. Dols«a»Dolss¢ Baga. 


Total annual expenditures 1/' : 5,520 :1,663 1,520. 2,010 2,535. 2,400 


Gross farm receipts 2/ ‘ 855 : 960 1,500 2,200 «2,800 2gee0 
Annual excess or deficit 22,665 °° -703 +20 4190 $265. 4480 
Cumulative deficit :+-2,665 =3,368 -3,388 -3,198 -2,933 425453 
; | ae Ba : nea: 
Credit needs 3, ‘ Ae VA AN ay" | bei 

New credit needed 2: 1,665/1,0035 —( 168 0 0 0 
Total amount of loan _4:1,665 2,468 2,848 2,636 2,636 '2)886 
Interest at 6 percent : 100 148 & 158 158. 156 00Reeme 
Repayments: of principal : Oo: On 4 0 O01": 505 eaeO” 
Surplus available for : Cr eee 4 Li 

increasing. levels of 9 i deer 5, a Si aS 
living oe be Og) vise 0 BS 6~  LOF 87 


a SE TOE COAT RRP PONY HTS TRC EES ROSIE 


aa Beom table. 28+ : 4 
ae Gross receipts of Vale- Ores project farmers in 1938 for. various Re 
lengths of settlement. Le oe ey have, been made for some years. 
ys Assuming the settler has 91 000 cash at time of settlement and is 
unable to obtain off-the-farm Sneha ; | 
4/ Includes interest of previous yea oe borrowings, veil in following: 
peers 28) paid outer sncomev?: © 


If the settler has $1,000 cash at time of settlement. and if he * 
receives no off-the-farm income aft settlement, his credit needs, ase 
suming an interest rate of 6 pereent, would. be al ,065, the first rae. 
about $800 the second year,, and. 4170 the. third ear see oo investment ese 
credit would be needed ¢ after the third year, and re payment of the loan i 
could begin the sixth year -- sooner only if the seale of living is -re- 
duced or improvements to’ ‘the dwelling are eliminated. With a payment of 
$250 on the losn princips] and $300 for construction charges, ithe. family 
would have available for family living slightly less than $600 per year, 
plus use of the farm dwelling and fcurm-produced products used in the 
home. The settler would need a repayment period of 11 years for liquida- 
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tion of the loan, or a total of 16 years! credit from the first year 
of setlement. As interest payments declined, expenditures for family 
living could be increased. 


; The above budget necessarily would be modified for differences in 
size of farm and living conditions. The amount of credit needed and rate 
of repayment would be altered materially if slack-season employment off 
the farm were available. Most settlers were forced to get along on less 
than the amounts indicated in the budgets because of lack of credit, al- 
though many were able to augment their incomesthrough outside employment. 
Ability and energy may partially make up for a lack of capital, but a 
minimum of capital must be available. iy. Experience on the Vale and 
Owyhee projects demonstrates the possibility of some progress even under 
adverse circumstances, but it also emphasizes the need for more credit 


_and capital than has generally been available, and especially. the need 


for deferment of repayment during the early years. 
Ability of Farms to Repay Debt 


Debt repayment is dependent upon receipts from farm production in 
excess of essential farm and family living expenses, This excess in 
turn depends to a major degree upon a farm size that permits reasonably 
full utilization of operator and family labor, Farms smaller than one 
man can operate,may have little or no debt-paying capacity. Other im- 
portant modifiers of farm income include prices received, crop yields, 
and farm-operating expenses. Proper consideration of these factors will 
bring an increase in the amount of income available for debt repayment. 
Willingness. to pay debts depends upon the farmer's attitudes toward debt 
and contracts and upon living standards which have become customary. 


Ability to repay irrigation construction costs is related to the 
amount of mortgage or other debt contracted by the farmer. Although con- 
struction costs are legally a first lien or first mortgage against the 
land in an irrigation district, they may in actual practice be of lower 
standing than second mortgages. Other creditors may be more insistent upon 

repayment, and may be more on the alert to collect from the farmer 
when he has money. When farm income is high, construction charge pay- 
ments can be kept current, and still leave considerable sums for servic- 
ing other debts. If high incomes encourage still heavier debt loads, 
then the first mortgage debt will be jeopardized when incomes become 
lower. Considerable delinquency may exist even when construction charges 
are entirely reasonable, if other types of land charges become excessive. 


——_— 


15/ Cf. “Reports on the Engineering, Agricultural, and Economic Feasibil- 
ity of Kittitas Division, Yakima Project, Washington; Baker Project, 
Oregon; Vale Project, Oregons Owyhee Project, Oreton-Idaho; Spanish 
Springs Project, Nevada; Great Salt Lake Basin Project, Utah; and Will- 
wood Division, Shoshone Project, Wyoming," Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1925, pp. 116-127 and 162-171. Budgets of probable 


financial needs of settlers on the Vale and Owyhee projects were prepared 
and presented in this report a number of years before construction of the 
projects. The budgets indicate considerably greater capital needs than 
those presented above, and indicate a more rapid increase in income and 


rate of development. 
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Land charges canbe kept. down; at least to. some degree, by credit..policies 
of public agencies, by reheat into the probable future of income to agri- 
culture, and by aggressive publicity on what constitutes reasonable ‘land 
values and charges. The present anti-speculation policy of the Bureau of 
Reclamation should-act.as e powerful brake on inflated land velues. 


Debt-paying ability is more closely related to net income than 
gross-income.. For instance, two farms with $40 ond -$80 of. ee value 
of production per acre may have operating exvenses of $30 and $70 per 
acre respectively, so that each has a net income of $10 per acre. ..How- 
ever, gross value of production may be useful as an indicator of the: 
maximum debt-paying ability. ig an 


Under 1938 conditions on the Vale and Owyhee projects, farms in 

operation 5 years or more had a gross farm income of $o8 per. crop. acre, 

rice conditions and-yields in years to cowe may alter this figure -some- 
what, but under a general livestock and crop-farming system it seems 
probable that gross value of crops will be less than 5 per crop acre 
when farms are fully developed. The most recently developed plan for 
repayment of-construction charfes envisages a variable. repayment of 5 
percent of the gross value of the srops. produced. Assuming y45 per acre 


gross value of crops produced, sueh a plan would ‘require an annual -con- 


struction payment of $2.25 per ecre. Construction charges have not, been 


assessed on either. project, because construction costs have not been: 
finally determined at present (1940), so no definite statements can be 
made as to probable construction ass Shorea iad 16/ ae = 


“But it appears that probable costs of acleneecth construction if 
repaid on the 40-year repayment plan will consume closer to.10 percent 
of gross value of production than to 5 percent. Many farmers presumably 


‘could ‘meet such a charge. if other debt: ‘burdens were light’, whéreas others, 


less: capable operators ah more Papen with debt, would. find the costs 
excessive... ~ . meee i sitet 


set Experience on the new lands has epeate ed over too short:a period 
to give conclusive evidence as to the debt-paying ability of farmers on 
the new lands after full development -hes been reached. Construction costs 
are only one of these ‘charges levied against, all farms, while other debt 
charges vary widely from farm-to-farm. Experience and. enerzy of the 
individual operators will determine’ to a considernble degrees the level 
of reer Equally importent are the size and type of farm, the=pre- 


vailing price level, and the standards of family living. ’ sar 


Mawes 


‘Socia Conditions and Attitudes 


od 


Sattisfactich with ‘present: living conditions depends upon the -scale 
of living enjoyed currently, upon conditions of life during the immediately 
preceding years, upon-prospects for improvement. end enhancement of living 


' Standards. Satisfactions are obtained not Onty from an y ieibieter sie supply 
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of the physical necessities and comforts, but also from. opportunities for 
social intercourse and participation in community ‘development. Ob jective 
measurements of the amount of onjoyments and satisfactions available to 
members of a community are lacking, largely because each individual values 
satisfactions differently. However, housing conditions, home conveniences, 
and resources available for family living are important Spake of satis- 
factory living that can be partly measured. 


Family Living 


Cash Expenditures.- fxtremely small cash expenditures for family 
living were mede on many farms in 1938, a not-unexpected situation in 
view of the pioneer nature ov many settlement operations. Over 50 per- 
cent of FSA clients spent from $200 to $449 for family living (table 30 hs 
Non-FSA furmers in the new aress had more available resources and more 
of them were in the higher brackets, of expenditures. About 75 percent 
of the farmers in older districts had cash expenditures for family liv- 
ing exceeding $600 in 1938, eontrnetad eth 335 percent of non-FSA farmers 
in new areas, and only 17 percent of ®SA clients.” While many farm families 
had reasonably satisfactory cash resources myaiiabhe for family living, 
62 percent of the FSA cliente and 87 percent of the non-FSA farmers 
studied had less money availnble for family living than the Farm Security 
Administration considered advauate. In several cases, high expenditures 
for family living were caused by emergencies such as illness or death 
rather than by high Jevels of living. - , rare: . 


The total amount of money available determines the percentage of 
the total that: may be spent on amy particular. item of the family budget. 
Some needs, such as food and clothing, are more pressing than others 
and an irreducible minimum must be spent on such items: before any alloca- 
tions can safely be made for other oxpenditures.: Such.items as medical 
end dental care may be postponed for some time, thoughjnot without 
denger of high emergency costs. Families that spent less than $450 
for family living in 1938.used sbout 50 pereent of the: totel for pur- 
chases of food even though the farms produced appreciable quantities of 
food products for home consumption (tahié 31). ° Where expenditures of 
$800 or more were made , only 31 percent was spent for: food. Medical, 
personel, and miscellancous items were elmost, 40 percent of total ex- 
yenditures for the #800 group, whereas none of the groups with smaller 
total expenditures used more than 28 percent dof the hoped for these items. 

Smallest expenditures for family living were mads by. those set- 
tlers who had ‘been on their rarms only 1 or 2 yotns (table $2). <As the 
farmers were on their places longer, the smount of income inercased and 
therefore the ‘amount cveileble_for family living increased. Familics 
settled for 5 ‘or more years wors appreaching the farmers in the older 
irrigation districts .in emount.of cash expenditures for fomily living. 
Development of a farm under conditions of limited resources has meant 
that the farm family has been forced to reduce its expenditures to a 
minimum. In many cases the expectation of better things ahead has been 
almost the only satisfaction to be derived from the existing mode of life. 
Progress made by neighbors of the most recent settlors has apparently 
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Table 32.. Cash spent for family living; and value of farm perquisites, 
farmers clussified by settler type and length of time on 
farm, ValeeOntario area, Malheur County, Oregon, 1958 


Cash : Value of farm : Totes 


; - sen Spent <3 perquisites :. Value 
Item : Farms ; for : Food : of farm 


femily :- produc- ae : family 


é; living.: <tion living 
‘’ Number: Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
FSA clients 


On farm 1 year ; 8 36] 272 ; we 671 
On farm 2 years . eee. 332 rat a + Be 642 
On farm 3-4 years : 5 529 228 39 796 
On farm 5 or more yrs: 7 693 510 87 1,096 
All farms sagt 8O) on) AR 273 48 747 
Non-FSA farmers 
On farm 1 year : 15 426 204. 46 675 
On farm 2 years fw £Sar ' $e2 286 80 888 
On farm 3-4 years : 1Q.a- 468 209 65 Tle 
On farm 5 or more yrs.: ig 734 4035 Lao 1, oh 
All farms : 49 541 278 80 899 
Farmers in older © 
districts 
All farms i eu Sour 798 304 165 1,267 


’ ; 


V Calculated rental value of dwelling based on depreciation, repairs, 
and interest costs, which approximates 10 percent of the value of dwel- 
ling. 
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justified this expectation, as fanilies settled for 5 or more years were 
able to spend about twice as much cash for family living as did the le 
and 2-year settlers. 


Farm families in the older established irrigation districts aver- 
aged a distinctly higher seale of living than those in the newly developed 
areas. Items in the family budget that were distinctly higher were cloth- 
ing, medical, housing, and miscellansous (table 33). Expenditures for 
food were Eso higher though not proportionately so great as the items 
mentioned above. ‘hese higher expenditures per femily were made even 
though the average. family was smaller in the older districts, 4.2 per- 
sons per family compared with 4.7 in the new areas. On a per person 
basis the differences in expenditures are greater than indicated. 


The level of family living could have been brought - to higher 
and more generally accepteble ievels by extension of increased credit to 
settlers. Many sottlers were pressed for cash, but Te their net 
worth considerably. The income due to increased net worth was usually 


in the form of permanent improvements , and could be used for current con- 
sumption only if it were possible to borrow additional money. An examina- 
tion of the individual farm records indicates that on only Siof the 80 


new farms studied was the annusl ie pament in net worth (including im- 
provements to land) insuificiant to raise the actual amount spent for 
family living up to the minimum satisfactory amount = estimated by FSA, 
had it been possible to borrow money to the extent of the increment in 
net worth. If improvements to land are excluded, 17 of the 80 new 
settlers had insufficient increments in net worth to bring their ex- 
penditures for family living te the seme minimum level. 


Considerable numbers of settlers spent less for family living than 
FSA estimatcd was essential for aoe eae of health, and they «lso had 
incraments in net worth more then fficient to give them such a minimum 
getisfactory level of living. “ee ets slers probably vould have preferred 
to borrow more money to increase thour levol of living, even though this 
meant slower financial progress. Lack of available credit prevented. 
But other families preferred to underso vepldoaieds and accept a sub=- 
standard level of living in order to hola indebtedness to & minimum. 


Farm-Produced ee Veluo of farm-grown food products was 
an important addition to the fumily living (table 32). Fortunately, 
first-year settlers were able to produce about ss much food for home 
consumption as did the older settlers. The quantity produced per 
family varied considerably end on some farms the chance was neglected. 
Home preserving and canning were used to eugment the family. living or 
many families, but here ggnin many families foiled to take full advantage 
of their opportunities (table 47, appendix). Conveniently located cold- 
storage-locker plants would do maoh to add to the amount of food pro- 


as 


duced that the farm could use for home consumption. 


The average farm family consumed the following farm-produced food 
products during 1938: whole milk - 286 Ballons; fresh cream - 46 gallons; 
butter - 96 pounds; eggs - 156 dozen; value of live ostock slaughtered - 

Pp 4 Br 
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Table 53.- Scale of family living, FSA and Non-FSA farmers in new 
project areas and farmers in older districts, 
Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 


Foe - Non-FSA ae 
. a mee Farmers in older 
tt 2 Cleve J os Sermo ame ¢ reaeoul 
em Ai ke us LPragavione 
> neWeproject : new-project: : 7 
PROJ oe districts 
: areas : areas : ' 
fumber of families ‘ 40 49 33 
Number persons per family, sia 4.8 442 
*Dol.per fami] iy Dol. 1 .per family Dol.per family 
Cash expenditures in : ; 
“.1988 for: : 
Food | : LO ek AE 
Clothins awe: 87 105 lé2 
Household operation : 20 24 20 
Personal : cl Fie 88 
Mecical ; 37 59 78 
Housing ; ee ras) 84 
Auto : 16 ui) 7 
All other : g Le 80 
Total family living : 426 541 (ele 
Life insurance premiums :; Li Le 49 
alue of automobile 1/ : 142 200 O27 
Value of dwelling : 598 686 1,640 
: Number Number Number 
Rooms in dwelling 2 406 504 Sel 


ee A TS A  - e 2 ree 


1/ Includes "pick-up" truck where uo automobile is owned. 
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44 dollars; and.value of zarden - 82 dollars. The quantities of each 
product consumed varied in general with the number of persons in the 
farm family (table 48, appendix). 


Housings Conditions 
raw] 


Adequacy of family living is closely associated with the kind of 

housing available. Most settlers with limited resources have had to make 

a choice between spending most of their available cash at time of settle- 
ment on a farm dwelling or on other farm buildings, machinery, equipment, 
and livestock. Because future farm income depends greatly upon the 

early development of a productive farm plant, many settlers have re# 
frained from building adequate dwellings. Some farmers with limited 
resources who have built oan adequete, comfortable house in the begin- 
ning have later found they nee no money for buying needed farm equipment 
and livestock, and have thus jeopardized their chances of success. 


Relatively severe winter temperatures in the area require soundly 
built dwellings for comfort of the ra amily. In numerous cases, flimsy 
shacks have brought unnecessary hardships on the family and cxpenses 
for medical attention, if not permanent injury to health. Some settlers 
have started out by constructing a concrete basement large enough to 
accommodate the future farm house; over this is placed a semi-permanent 
roof. In this basement dwelling the family lives until the farm is suf- 
ficiently productive to warrant a permanent home. Such a structure has 
obvious disadvantages and is not generally satisfactory, but it is warm 
and dry in most cases, and little loss is involved when the permanent 
dwelling is later built over the basement. It is probably the most com- 
modious and best auality shelter obtainable if the settler has only ‘pO0O 
or less in cash to put into a dwelling. 


The average value of dwellings of clients of the Farm Security 
Administration was sbout #400 in 1938 (table 33), compared with almost 
#700 for non-FSA farmers, and over $1,600 for farms in the older irriga- 
tion districts. On the assumption that this third group has adequate 
housing, there remains much to be accomplished on the farms of the new 
areas before comfortable living ir yi are available. The inadequacy 
of housing is emphasized by the fact that FSA families with 4.7 persons 
per family lived in houses which averaged 2.6 rooms per dwelling. oe 
of these families had adequate housing, so the condition of many wa 


worse than indicated by the averages. 
Home Conveniences 


The presence of conveniences like running water in house, mechani- 
cal refrigerator, clectricity, indoor toilet, telephone, and radio was 
closely associated with income and financial progress, which in turn 
were associated with length of time on farm, size and type of farm, and 
other factors. (See tables 49 and 50, appendix. ) 


Most farmers had their own wells, although many were shallow and 
inadequate. Almost 20 percent of the farmers in new areas hauled water 


= Oa 


from neichbors. Adequate supplies of wholesome water generally are ob- 
tained by drilling wells from:100 to 300 feet in depth. The cost. of such 
wells supplied with pumping facilities varied from $100 to $600, depend- 
ing upon depth and type of water system installed. One-half the settlers 
in the new areas had drilled wells. Relatively few had running water in 
the house, partly because of the temporary construction of the dwellings. 


Electric power lines have been installed by the local public- 
utility company in many sections of the new areas that have been’ de- 
veloped for several years. Compactness of settlement makes it possible 
to extend lines to all parts of the area with relatively small additional 
expense. The practice of charging a flat rate for service has doubtless 
discourared the use of electricity for lighting end incidental uses only. 
Those farmers who have been able to install electric ranges for cooking, 
hot-water heaters, and electric-power machinery have obtained their 
electricity at low unit cost. wi 


social Services 

Nearness of the newly irrigated areas to older established com- 
munities has obviated some of the acuts problems regarding establishment 
of roads, schools, and other social services attendant upon the develop- 
ment’ of a-new area. School facilities for settlers in the new areas 
generally have been provided by enlarging existing facilities in the 
older: areas .° 


Local farm roads in some parts of the new areas have been woe- 
“fully inadequate during the first few years of settlement, though most 
farms were located within a few miles of a hard-surfaced road from the 
beginning of settlement. The character of the soil requires that’ a 
gravel surface be applied if the roads are to be passable during cer- 
tain seasons of the year. The county has proceeded with this work as 
rapidly as tax revenues have permitted, but there is necessarily a lag 
between settlement and final road improvement. Bad roads have resulted 
in increaséd expenses of autombbile operation and relative isolation of 
the farms fron community centers, 


Many people have advocated development of roads by the Bureau of 
Reclamation or a similar governmentsl agency before the settlement of 
the farms, the cost to be added..to the construction charge of the irri- 
gation project. This method would doubtless be adventageous to settlers 
during the early years. It also would be attractive to the older com- 
munities that happened to be located in the same road-improvement dis- 
trict as the new lands. Lower-taxes would be expected than if the road 
- district had to pay the costs of improvement from current texation levies. 


Objection to the plan might center largely around the question of 
benefits. If a community as a whole gains by development of an: adjacent 
area, logically some of the costs of development should be borne by the 
community, rather than expecting the new settlers to pay for all costs. 
Determination of benefits to be derived and costs that should be borne by 
“each group concérned is a difficult problem. The proposed plan may have 
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considerable merit. It warrents further study for possible application 
to other new irrigation developments. 


Attitudes of Settlers 


Those interviewed were asked how well they liked irrigation farm- 
ing and how the family liked living in the community. The settlers on 
the whole expressed satisfaction with irrigation farming and with the 
choices they had made in selecting their place of settlement. 


Expressions of a high degree of satisfaction with irrigated farm- 
ing were made by about 55.percent of the settlers on new lands. Another 
50 percent were well setisfied, though less enthusiastic in their state- 
ments. Six percent of those interviewed liked irrigated farming, though 
they preferred farming in some other section of the country where irriga- 

tion was not practiced... An active dislike for irrigation farming was 

expressed by about 10 percent. The reasons given for dislike included 
too hard work, too high costs, and preference for another type of farm- 
ing. 


Only 7 percent stated that their families were dissatisfied with 
living in the area. Most of thos interviewed were well pleased with 
the area, though many expressed dissatisfaction with certain features 
of their environment, such as lacs 64 aocial life, dust, poor roads, 
climate, and homesickness. ‘Some reasons given for dissatisfaction were 
exactly the reasons given by others for satisfaction. 


Enthusiasm of many of the settlers with regard to future pros- 
pects was noted by the enumerators time after time. Many felt that they 
had the opportunity of a life-time and hopes were high for realizing 
their expectations. This attitude of enthusiasm and hope was in strong 
contrast to that reported in similer studies on recent settlement made 
in other farming areas of the Pacific Coast States. Ly These enthusi- 
asms may have been tinged with wishful thinking in some cases, but ex- 
periences of the longer-established settlers no doubt contributed to the 
hopes, and such experiences appeared to justify the expectations. 


17/ Studies of recent migration and land settlement conducted by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and cooperating agencies in northern 
Idaho, western Washington, ond California; reports as yet unpublished. 


' 
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APPENDIX 


- Note le~ .In addition to the usual data obtained on farm income and 
expense of operation, data were secured on farm family living expenses 
during the year, borrowings and loan payments, and cash positions at the 
beginning and end of the year, in addition to income received from all 
other sources. Total cash expenditures made by the farmer for all pur- 
poses during the year 1938 were balanced against total cash received 
from all sources, taking into accoumt the change in cash position. Un- 
less there was an approximate balance of the two iv was called to the 
attention of the farmer. In many instances additional income or expense 
items were recalled that had been overlooked or forgotten by the farmers 
Voluntary adjustments in original estimates sometimes were made by the 
farmers Without the cash belance check the originol estimates would 
never have been questioned. 


In addition, those data provided the besis for calculating "cash" 


income as well as family farm incane ~ a distinction particularly impor- 
tant in a developing comunity. 


The cnumerators felt this to be one of the most invortant checks 
made, and well worth the few minutes additionel time required in making 
a rapid summation of income and expense items before leaving the farmere 
Return calls were vrectically eliminated - a saving of some importance 
judging fron the number of return calls made on the first few schedules 
where the check was made in the office rathcr than in the ficld. 


Note 2.- A productive man work unit or FM¥U is the average amount 
of work accomplished in a 10-hour day spent directly in production of 
crops, livestock, livestock products, or custom work off the farm. it 
does not includo work snont in repair of farm machinery or buildings, in 
caring for work stock, or in genoral upkeop of the farm. As average rates 
of performance .are used, the amount of time spent by any individual farmer 
may vary considerably from the number of work units cdlculated on the 
basis of average ratese A large number of PMU per farm may be obvained 
by large numbers of livestock and acres of crops, more intensive crops, 
or by more cfficient use of operator's labor. 


In this study performance rates as determined in other studics made 
in the loca} aren and in nearby irrigated arcas in southern Idaho were 
uscd as the basis for calculating productive man work units. Only work 
usually performed by the operator was included. Work usually done by 
hired labor, such as thinning bects or operating the threshing machine, 
was excluded, Whore a famncr is able to perform work that is usually 
hired, the amount of productive work would be more than is now indicatede 
For farmers with largor-thaneaverage operations, the number of. produc- 
tive work units probably is less than indicatcd. 


The following rates were used in calculating productive man work 
units: 


a WOE eS 


Crops . _Mumbe of man hours 
Alfalfa hay (3 cuttings) ahr hips ry ecmes 
Clover hay (1 cutting) pr eg, wi) 
Alfalfa and clover (new seeding) eS (antl 

Red clover hey and seed 1/ cane 7 

Wheat, oats, barley, or rye 1/ AO ah pa 

Corn jo a tall 
Potatces 2/ ao)" y 

Sugar beets 3/ CL as i} 
Pasture | Bienes" 

Live stock ‘ 

Dairy cows’(inclucing care of calves) 120 per animal 
Other cattle 205" i 

Sheep v1 9) ll 4 unit 
Hogs ; 30 1! n " 
Chickens (above 100 hens) ee ashen 


re ar es aR NN | Nm a A YN A A em a RAR a NR ee NE fe Nae, ANN ae 


1/ Where farmer puts the grain or clover to thresher-or huller. 
2/ Whe re he farmer digs the potatoes but cmtracts the picking, 
hauling, anc. grading. 

3/ Where the farmer lifts the beets but hires or contracts the 
blocking, thinning, hocing, toppin loading, and hauling. 


er By 


z 


eour@e Of data: eign from the following: 


Bke, Paul A. and Hunter, Byron. "Farm Management Information 
ror Twin Palle County, Idaho" (mimeographed) Agre lxpe 
Stae, University of Idaho, 19350 

Eke, Paul Ae and Johnson, Neil W. “Farm Management Informa- 
tion for the Idaho Falls Arca" (mimeographod) Agre Exp. 
Stas, University of Idaho, December 1931. 

Selby, He Ee, ePurrior,; A. S., and-Brendt, P.M. “Cost and 

ficiency in Dairy Farming in Oregon" Agre Expe Stae, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Bulletin No. 318, 
eepuomber. 1933. 

Scupeore tise, Burricr, Ae Se, Lunn, Ke Ge, and Knowlton, 
i. let “Cost: and Bf ficiency in Commercial Egg Production 
in. Oregon" Agr. Exp. Stas, Oregon Stete Agricultural 
College, Bulletin No. 287, June 1931. 
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Note 3.= Because of the importance of hay in the farm organiza- 
tion and the present surplus of production over available markets and 
feeding demands, estimates of feeding rates to the. various kinds of 
livestock were needed in order to demonstrate the extent of surplus 
and needed adjustments in livestock numbers to balanwe. supplies with 
consumption. No attempt was made to obtain feeding rates to various 
kinds of livestock directly from farmers, because most farmers have no ~ 
such information available, though they know quite well the total quantity 
of hay fed during the year to all livestock.e 


The farm schedules furnished data on total hay fed on each farm 
together with numbers of each class of livestock. A multiple correla- 
tion regression equation was calculated to indicate average quantities 
of hay fed to each of three major hay-consuming livestock groupse Sheep 
were found on only a few farms and, where present, sometimes were fed — 
only a fraction of the year so they were eliminated from consideration. 
The variables considered were as follows: 


Ky ~ tons of hay fed per farm during 1938. 
x, - fiverage number of dairy cows in 1938. 


x. - average number of other cattle in 1958. 


PSs 
J 


average number of horses in 1938, 


Data were available for 93 farms with comparable data. The re= 
gression equation was as follows: 


i A, 


On these 93 farms therefore the following rates of feeding ha 
existed in addition to a small quantity not accounted for by the three 
variables; 


X, = 60072 + 2.911 X, + 0.900 X, + ASS Te 


Dairy cows - 29 tons per year — 
Other cattle - 0.9 tons per year 
Horses = 1.4 tons per year 


Theoretically the constant 6.07 should approach zero on the basis 
that if there are no livestock there will be no hay fed. The average 
quentity of hay fed was 38.35 tons per farm, so the constant is not a 
large percentage of the average amount fede One explanation of the 
size of the constant may be that there is always some wastage of hay 
in feedinge Another explanation is that there may be a curvilinear re= 
lationship. 


2 
Because of the high correlation (R = 0,752) between the three 
groups of livestock and quantity of hay fed, the regression equation 
appeared to offer a reliable estimate of hey requirements of cach class 


€ 


= LOG = 


of livestock. The proportion of variation not accounted for by the three 
independent varjables probably is dye largely to differences in feeding 
and management practices from fama to farm and to variations in amount 

of pasture and other feeds such as sugar-beet tops and fodder. 


From the results obtained, this method apnears to offer as reli- 
able or perheps more reliable results than could be obtained by having 
farmers estimate the quantities of hay fed to each class of livestock, 
which would be a mere guess on the part of most farmers. The results 
of the method depend upon a variation from farm to farm in the percent- 
age of livestock in cach group considered and upon the relative importance 
of hay -to total roughages consumed. In an irrigated area most roughage 
4S supplied: in the form -of hay. 


Note 4e- Prices. Geographically, the Vale-Owyhce arca is a part 
of. the Snake River Basin, most of the agriculture of which is contained 
in southern Idaho. Because the Vale-Owyhce area, though in Oregon, is 
directly adjacent to the area that constitutes most of the agriculture 
of the State of Idaho, price data for the latter State (table 34) are 
of much more interest to the local area thon are corresponding prices 
for Oregon. Comparisons of available local prices indicate a close re- 
lationship to Idaho prices, 

Prices for grain were lower in 1938 than for any year since 19382, 
though this fact should not materially alter the conclusion drawn with 
respect to the profitability of grain production, as most other prices 
_were somewhat lower in 1938 then in the immediately preceding yearse 
Groin production probably will never assumc major proportions, but will 
continue to be only an incidental part of a rotation based largely on 
row crops and alfalfa or clover. Without a major realignment of relo- 
tive prices this are.will continue to rely on livestock and live stock 
products as an important source of farm incomce : 


' The relationship of farm pricos to cconomic progress during the 
period of farm development and after is more concerned with the level of 
prices than with increasing prices. If prices throughout the 9 or more 
years of development before 1938 were as high as in 1956 and URS Kel 
progress would have been more rapid than that found in the present study 
of newly developed farms. 


Note 5e~ Historical Change on 20 Identical Farms. Farm organiza- 
tion data for 20 identinl farms for the poriod 1934-38 indicate the nature 
and extent of somo of the changes that occurred during the early years of 
development (table 35). These farms apparently came into operation Lor 
the first time in the 1934 crop year and were located on the Hast and 
West Bench Divisions of the Vale project, the first large area to be 
developed by the Burcau of Reclamation in the area studicde 


Livestock numbers, particularly those of dairy cattle, increased 
during the first 4 years of the period. A rapid increase in the volue oF 
stock and cauipmont occurred, from less than #500 por farm in 1934 to over 
$1,400 in 1937 ond 1938. A part of this increase was due to a highor value 
per animal unit. Grain crops declined only slightly Imenorshee, Duc ce- 
clined greatly as a porcentage of total land in crops, because crop acre- 
age increased from 26 acres in 1934 to 57 acros in 1938. Hay and pasture 
acreage was small the first year, increased rapidly to 44 acres by the 
third year, and appeared stationery after the third year. 
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Table 34.- Average prices received by Idaho farmers, 1931-39 


: Wheat : Barley: Corn : Alfalfa :Red clover: Alfalfa — 
Year 4 per Ses 2 eo 'S600 (por: seed : hay 
bushel : bushel : bushel : bushel :per bushel: per ton 


Dellays “Dollars” Dollars ~~ Dollars 


DGS el : 004 odd 008 7200 6 950 8-00 


1932 031 024 | 036 6.10 4450 460 
1933 s5o oD oy 6.00 5300 6.00 
1934 269 roe 282 £00 Pee 8.70 
1935 070 040 $11 aes eh 8.20 6.60 
1936 289 62 1.04 13.10 13 090 6 690 
1937 : out eee 268 16470 1710 7290 
1938 : 045 033 053 12 040 770 6 280 
ISS ey 562 042 285 Teo 7.10 6.80 


:Potatoes: Sugar : Eggs :Butterfat: Hogs : Beef 
per f (becGs os oer ; per a eke : cattle 
+ bushel 3 ver ton = dozen  —-s". pound.” 3. Cte. sper cwte 


1931 MOLE 6.03 0144 021 5 80 4.60 
1932 agape: 5910 2128 017 3245 3440 
1933 te 516 2140 017 3.70 3.00 
1934 : 648 4.69 2150 222 4610 3015 
1935 : 48 5626 0215 222 8.30 4695 
193 6 ping 6206 2196 034 9.40 510 
1937 ehvenr ii 5el9 2200 034 9.30 6400 
1938 : AS 4.43 AZO ‘ 36 780 Eis 
oda 8 Mie arabe ieee 2179 225 6 40 6620 


SO re ar ae ee A 8 NE TT A NUNN HY RR A A aR I A RR NS SN RPE I Fema Se 


Ve Preliminary. 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Crops and Markets. Season average prices, 
except alfalfa hay, which is the December 15 price. 
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Table 35e- Changes in farm organization from 1954 to 1938, 20 identical 
farms on Bast and West Bench Divisions, Valé‘project, 
Malheur County, Oregon 1/ 


ae I a TE A RAC AR LSA OT LN 


‘Item hoWipsatiiisors .: 1936etyle@37, : 1958 


: Number Number Wumber Number Number 


Live stock per farm: 


ee 


Horses and mules ‘ Zee 302 eed bee Sel 
Dairy cattle ¢ 308 4,60. 86d 11.4 904 
| Hogs : Ve D Gieio ,. Ele Teo 5 eo 
Productive animal units : 349 469 961 10¥7 6 
AeUe. per 100 crop acres : 14.8 1595 2004 2002 16.26 
Value of stock and equipmems: Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollare 
Per farm : 463 885 A110 1482 1404 
| Per crop acre > L7e7d e4ell 24090 2te0l 24007 
_ Crops per farm: : Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Grains + Inet pee 1048 Gel Liee 
Clover and alfalfa seed : “ 1.66 200 6e2 Bel 
All hay and pasture : Fel: 2700 3306 3508 3508 
All other crops : 49 1062 O09 Lea Sel 
Total crop acreage 2/ : 259 3607 4368 512 57el 
Irrigable acreage 2. O7eo 6768 - 6728 6725 6748 
Percent crop acreage is OIA: 
irrigable acreage . 2 S8e5 ' B4el 6466 7506 8426 
Total acres in farm 2 9445 945 945 945 04. 95 


a nn SE 


ce Farms that appeared in the Bureau of Reclamation Census for the first 
time in 1934. 

2/ The swa of indivicual crov acrenges totals more than the cropped 

— 5 , 

acreage because of some doub le-croppinge 


eos 


Table 36e= Climatological date for three weather stations, 
Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon 


— —-———. ee en 


: Average: :Average date :Average date : Average 
Average S 


Station: Snnual : : : Of Tastr Por faye yr tae 
vue CB precipi- cee: killing frost:killing frost: of growing 
ee ee cabien. showre-~ 2 in spring, : in autumn  :; séasouem 
pinehes (Anche teu kr 
Harper : 7,12 2148 May 13  Septe 17-- ated 
Kingman + 8.64 — 18,9 - April 27. Oct. 13 i 
Vale 5 Be40 2009 May 17 Septe 18 124 


SEES Weather Bureau. “Precipitation data for all years records are avail- 
able to and including 1937, other data for all years to and including 195Q 


Table 374+ Average monthly temperatures at Vale, Oregon 


Average : Average maximum : Average minimum 


mn i se ee vm ne 


a ee ee temperature temperature : ‘temperature 
January : 26.20 ' S569 16.0 
February . wivie dk 4204 2108 
‘ March + : 7: es’) 41.6 5468 2805 
April : A Gann 658 3306 
May : 5702 71509 40 94 
June : 64.3 1829S 46.8 
July. . : T2e0L o1leo 51.28 
August Riera 69.6 9003 49.5 
September : 5966 79el 40,0 
October : 48.8 6606 51.0 
November ‘ 5705 500d 2466 
December : aler 5700 18.6 
Annual : 48.8 6462 3506 


Ue Se Weather Bureaus Records for the Vale station are for 35 years to 
and including 1930. 
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Table 38e- Number of farms, acreage of major crops, and total agreage 
irrigated, Vale project, 1950-1938 and Owyhee project, 
1935-1923, Malheur County, Oregon 


Project : : ideirok rae . ote. 
and :Farmss: ao ee en :A.Ccree.gee 
year : sAlfalf:. }ay:C over soeds:All grains: Sugar taste: Irrimted 

ms sce 28 8§=©6 Number peores . Acrés . Acrcs § Acres “ Aczos — 

Vole project ;: 
1930 vy 8s of . 821 2 Lele 
1931 : 60 429 81 “689 - Did sol, 
1932 : 97 848 250 1,430 - 4,915 
1933 f kUD 1,609 . Lid 1,457 - 4,982 
1934 : 156 eh) a 158 1,286 ~ 6,413 
1935 : 217 3,873 241 1,744 - 8,070 
1936 ee al ie 5,058 245 5,490 4. 11,404 

11957 : 585 SB, fhi 857 4,899 828 16,488 

1938 2 414 7,000 eosae = 5 62% 4,532 205.791 
Owyhee projecth/ 
st a a a) 973 23 1,349 20 3,500 
1936 : 141 1,500 520 3,510 96 6,771 
1937 : 380 ag0le 2, 084 8,548 4.95 18,161 
1938 ¢ GS 1 fOTL 6,246 13,610 741 32 O78 


—. scar iss 6 GATED TE <n N 6 RT ETO AOE CPE EEDA ES ATR ENR TONAL TOTS KOO CS Et CS TESTES CT ARATE ST 


af Owyhee Irrigation District onlye Does not iviclude any land's in older 
irrigation districts, exceps “ingman Colomy in 1958, nor ,any new lands in 
the Gem Irrigation District in Idaho. New lands (2,980 acres) in the 

Gem Districs were irrigated for the first time in 1958. The South 

Canal Division lying in Ore:cn south of Adrian is included as part of 

the Owyhee Irrigation Districce 


Bureau. of Reclamtion revords: 
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Table 39+ State of origin of clients of the Farm Security 
Administration who moved into Malheur County, 


Oregon from 1930 to 1938 1/ 


a pe okan State or “Pegi on, nok ~~ ——"""“Wumber of : . Percentage of 
COE 8 Ree CSET <r. ean ee | cases.“ : ss SOLA 
Middle West 2/ : il oee 
Northern Great Plains 3/ : B duets ollie hugh 
Southern Great Plains 4/ : lo Lee 
Drouth Area (no state given) af lee 6e1 
South 5/ : 3 Oe8-~ 
Idaho. : 103 2765 
Washington : 36 925 
Utah : at Tole 
Other Western States 6/ : 18 468. 
Canada : 3 0.8. 

2 378 100.0 


Total 


1/ This tabulation 
from other parts of Oregon. 


i rn RE ee RN A aN kc 


does not include settlers who moved. into the “county 


ae Includes Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and MG ena pans 


Includes North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebreske, 
i) Incluies Kansas, Oklehoma, Texas, aid aA ga Sh 
Includes Alabama and Arkansas. 


, Includes Arizona, California, and Nevadae 


iter 


Farm Security Administration files at Portland, Oregon. 


Table 40.—- Age composition: 


Montana, and Wyoming, 


Number of persons and percentage 


of total in various age groups, by settler types, 


s 


ee ee ee 


FSA  :Non-FSA ;: .Older- ; FSA 


Vale-Ontario Area, Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 


Number x of ‘fersons in in | och ¢ Zroup: : Foroentoge ° in each age group a 
:Non-FSA: Older 


Bee Ter OUP Hc ty : district:clients:farmers:district 
: ; Parmena. : : farmers 
SSS) Sa, eae : Number “Number er Number Moreen ‘Percent t Percent 
Less than 5 years : 24 oe 6 : L208 964 465 
5 = 9 years : 24 28 10 1208 12.0 Tex 
10 ~ 14 years : 24. ot 12 bate 15.8 8e5 
15 = 19 years ee 40 Pidels/ lle? liek hoa 
20 years and over: : : 
Males : 50 61 54. e "2665 2620 5805 
Females : 44 46 42 : 2504 LGer 2908 
Total all ages : 188 204 141 : 10060 LOO. 10050 
Number of families : 40 49 33 : 
Ave noe per fomily 2: 4e70 4.77 4027 : 


es 


ee RE A ER NN LE A EOE A ere fee 
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Table 41.- Formal education of farm operators and wives by 
settler type, Vale-Ontario, Malheur County, Orezon, 1938 


» FSA eliermss in :Non-fSA farmers in:Farmers in older 


yum ea 

eee’ BE year 3 :new project _ areas: New project areas:irrigsdistricts 

in school a pa ce ios = beneaan 
:Operator: Wife Operator ¢ Wife 3 Operator: Wife 


og TNE Number Number Number Number Number 


re ee rere 


Less than 5 : 3 1 4. i: 2 2 
Hace is : 24 14 oo 22 20 13 
eco, LZ : it 19 at 13 el Ve 

Lonso 16 : 2 6 il 8 esas 
Total : 4.0 4.0 49 43 33 30 


— a A RN NN NF NR ee RN eR a ra RE em Hom ee ee a em ee 
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Table 42.=- Principal reason given for leaving former location, 
settlers who moved into Vale-Untario area since 1929 
classified by region of origin 


. 


Ree rincina) reason ££ Wy : anes “Other — 
= en Grae ans Oregon & ae ke 
for leaving : ee oe : Idaho : Western 
former location : : eee : : States 
Number of settlers : 30 65 16 
- Shercent §  Pércent ~~ ‘Percent 
Drought, climatic conditions :; 6505 46 0.0 


No work, went broke, depres- 


Sion conditions : 10.0" Jee 25¢0 
Wanted to ovm farm, better : 

opportunity, etc. : 2504 5609 50.0 
Couldn't make farm pay, : 

poor mek no water, etce : 6.0 18.5 bee 
bend values or rent too high, 

lease expired. : 9.0 B02 18.8 
Miscellencous : ores) 426 @.0 

Total : 100 60 10020 100.0 
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Table 43.= Principal reason given for locating in Vale-Ontario aréa, 
FSA clients and non-FSA farmers in new areas and farmers in 
older irrigation districts, Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 1 


—_— “Percentage of total giving specified reason aa” 
> > FSA. ¢ Mon-PSA ¢ Fecaueoeeee 
Principal reason given: clients in : farmers in : in-older 
: new project ; new project : irrigation 
oe aes 2 areas ot ebeas OS eee 
Number of settlers : 40 49 22 


—— fe tere ee tee oo 
S 


: Percent “Percent " percents 
: 


ae meee te a ae ere ee ee eel 


Low land values or 


capital requirements ; 5205 428 2709 
Good opportunity to : i 

establish a home : 3060 Bee 0.0 
Relatives and friends : aie . 

here : 15,0 1604 Yel 
Liked country, climate,: 

or irrigated farming ; 1265 220% 5605 
Only place available : 520 0.0 0.0 
Lived near locality : 

prior to settlement : 

on farm ‘ 2 Boe ; Her . oteo 

Total : 100.0 100.0 1000. 


uh, Farmers who moved jnto their present farms before 1929 not included. 
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Table 44,- Acreage of crops in Vale project, Owyhee project, and 
older irrigation districts, Malheur County, Oregon, 1958 


a as ee ee oe eee camer ee a a ae Se me re ae 0 erm ore 


: Aeres of crops in: 


AONE ORES tl “hh HEE SRE OG || htm rd eer ae epee ee en a + 


Crop *. Vale + * Owyhee 5 : Owyhee + 
* project * project = 1/: irrigation zy. ditch ; Total 
MR MM ME We... thee aebtedygericts’/:compeny l/s) os 
Number of farms : 414 616 AS4 209 ARE 
: Kerss—Teres heres ees “Heres 

Barley So Gigie 4,367 3,098 - 10,243 
Corn | : 728 1,140 999 - 2,002 
Oats : 385 1,473 439 - Beene 
Wheat | : 1,681 6,463- 3004 - wR 8s ce) 
Other cereals : bys L167 ee - 406 
Alfalfa seed ; 278 Gh Cos 782 
Clover seed eam ES 6,246 990 = 8,489 
Alfalfa hay '- 7,000 Te 4,799 - 18, 806 
Other hay : 9326 Ay 204 674 ~ 5, 904 
Tame seeded pastures 1,118 928 664 - 2,610 
Other pasture : 319 890 ' 5/ a - 4,986 
Potatoes : sists 364 1,726 “ 2,775 
Sugar beets _ tye etpooe 741 apes - 7,994 
Beans, onions, : 

and lettuce : 140 99 582 - B21 
Fruits . : nC 4B 404 - 447 
Total irrigated 3 . 
acreage sy CORLDT: 32,078- 23,032 11,740  4/87,641 
Total irrigable a Y | 

acreage | : 30,000 55,000 30,139 12,000 4/127,1329 
1/ Includes the 2 ea Kingmen Colony Irrigation District, but not any 
new or old lands in th Cem District in-Idaho. Includes South Canal 


Division lands loca tea in Oregone 

2/ #11 older irrigation districts, gage Warmsprings, except Owyhee 
Ditch Companye 
VG No crop census taken in 1938. Total acres irrigated and number of 
farms only data available. Irrigable acreage estimated. 
4/ Includes Owyhee Ditch Decne” datae These data therefore represent 
oy acreagg and all farms located west of the Snake River in Oregon. 

5/ Includes some tame scoded pasture in tho Warmsprings District which 
was not segregated in the erop census for that district. 
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Table 45.- Crop organization of ferms classified by mumber of 
irrigeable acres per farm, new project areas and older 
irrigation districts, Vale-Ontario area, 
Malheur CRUE Mig Ore On a) 1938 


eS ES ee ee pesmizencheices ceil — 


“umber r of farms and average) “; Percentage each crop | 

acreage per farm reporting zis of total crop acre= | 
Farm size and ; specified cro sage in the size group: 
Shere canbe ina Ds spite = Reserpine eRe ereesreaie Ra 


kind of crop New ‘project ¢ areas:Older di: districts: ee 
. a eee Weer "New project Older 

: Number :Acres per:Number:Acres per: erene 43 chee 

sCParns stew OS Sarmes. Pavn os ,G1Scricts 


ta RN NR NE A A ONT EN A EL A a Nara 


Less than $0 irrigable acres: : 
Pai ita : 80 ers! 90 6o7 3 54:04 2909 
‘Clover ; : Mo il 9 94: Boks) Hed : 135 35 
wPasture — : 41 443 62 48 8.4 14.3 
“Small grains : 652 946 61 79 2505 2348 
Corn : 2 Sel 3g 300 669 4.8 
Sugar beets ; iw Lec 18 Gee 62 Bee 
Total crop acreage 128 16,6 “Pes Tome ose  WOO.8 100.0 
50 to 59 irrigable acres: 
Puatelfa ©: 248°) 1 16,5, Mone so Ur i 3003 31.0 
Clover oboe 106 Ai Bee : Peri be2 
Pasture = TOP Tees 84 9e3 25 bet 14.5 
small grain : 269 ° 16.0 104 Leee : 5440 2469 
Corn : 98 Tod 46 508 : 507 49 
sugar beets 2 47° °e" 14.4 4.4, 1248 50 10.5 

Total crop acreage 361 35 20 148 5605 <F 40060 10020 

60 to 99 irrigable acres: 3 
Alfalfa” a ee ie elt, 258 2795 3167 
Glover ¢ + 169 ie As 34 1361 17 4 505 
Pasture io owe + 6e6 te 10.9 665 10.7 
Small grains ; 258 2409 oT 2006 3466 2000 
Corn : 86 965 42 ge: 464 58 
Sugar beets’ ; 54 wetted 38 tO 4.6 Bee 

Total crop acreage 336 95el dest 6765 tos 10060 100.0 

100 to 159 irrigable acres: : ; 

REA CRe onc Se pune op nn eee 34 Boge. 86" eee 3509. 
Clover H & Slee ff 15 4 : 1768 5¢O . 
Pasture hahaced) 13.4 Zine) Loa ee Pe 9.950 
Small grains : 4.8 41.6 30 3564 > = 3123 2748 
Corn : 24 14.6 4, 16.3 : Deo 1.8 
Sugar beets : 10 25000 A alee bed Hise 

Total crop acreage 66 9666 57 97 26 > 100.20 100.0 


Continued 
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Table 45.-. Crop organization of farms classified by number of 
irrigable acres ver farm, new project areas and older 
irrigation districts, Vale-Ontario area, Malheur 
County, Oregon, 1938 - Continued 


sect =": Number of farms and average : Percentag @ cach crop 
f : acreage per farm reporting - sis of total cropryacre= 
Farm sizevand ; specified crops: _ sage in the size group: 
kind of crop’ :lNew project areus:Oldor Gistricter oy project? Older 
| 7 ake sAcres por:Number:Acres per: jae S dlaba eae a 
ne eu ee ee 
140 to 179 irrigable acres : 
Megieifs +: . oi a 4546 25 5305: 443 36 o% 
Clover : a7 43.0 a Cleve? 20 20 0 
Pasture _ Pete ok 12.20 18 Laeeue: 4.95 620 
‘Small grains ;: , 44 5845 25 48.4 3 Lod 5064 
Corn : if 11.8 i Gece es 14.02 1.7 
Sugar beets : | §&, Zoe ie 5066 3 208 10.0 
Total crop acreage 47 12565 26 140.8 ; 100.0 100.0 


* 


ee ot 9 0 re err ee EGER EE OE EE EES IE OE RN RE SESE AT OUR NS ee oS Nt 8 cere) Se eee eet ee een RE 


Bureau of Reclamation records at Vale and Ontario, Oregon, and Warm- 
springs Irrigation District records at Vale, Oregone New project areas 
include all divisions of the Vale project and all lands of the Owyhee 
project lying north and west of Adriane Older districts include the 
Warmsprings, Ontario-Nyssa, Kingman Colony, Advancement, Crystal, 
Payette-Oregon Slope, Bench, and Slide Irrigation Districts. 
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Table 46.= Variations by districts in percentage of farms growing 
specified crops, Vale-Ontario area, 
Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 


"3 Percentage of farms growing specified crops: 
. : vee : 5 : : : : : : 
7 ye fl 
District , Farms sAlfalta: Clover ;Pasture: Smal) « Cornu Sugar 
, grains ‘ beets 


hmber: Percent: Percent : Peae cat: Pores: :Percent: ;:Percent 


Rae RL NE Ne A NR mS Sar 


Owyhee project Pho 34 592 46.0 eas) Hoe 27 5a 6e7 
Ha project : 405 S202 5645 48 04 6507 2469 2000 

Narmsprings Irrig. see 228 7604 Roe0 = S0er 658 2140 2302 
in ee rea e Lt 284 Te 206k 52 0 64,0 2540: 2809 


Owyhee project: py : 

Farms started in 1935: 132. 67.4 . 56.0 4504 68.9: 25.0 meme 
" ‘ "1936: 197 Tid Bed. a7 ee 76 02 2404 105 
" " "1037; 69 27 43 43 64 C2 sh ©) PCA 300 
" " y AOSG2 164 Sot e 2600". 2 S7at . Cees aed Tee 


Vale project: ie 


Harper-Little Valley Dive: 71. 8509 2460 DlLeo 55 el Bed 408 
West Bench Division ;: 1Q Slac Alot 5164 5806 314 4020 
Bast@Bench Division: = LO 95 64 5405 5O~0 hows 1635 21.8 
Willow Creek Div. > .b4 638.8 2598 4946 166) OPreL 1200 


ne i te me re ne Fe ae ee a LN ER LT 


bie tle other older districts in the area other than the Warmsprings Irri- 
gation District and the Owyhee Ditch Company. No data were available for 
WiswlaLcer CLStrict. 

2/ Farms segregated by year water was first turned on the land in the par- 
ticular division of the project. Farms included in 1935, 1936, and 1937 
are in the Mitchell Butte Division of the project and farms included in 
1958 are in the Dead Ox Flat Division. 

af The approximate years in which water was first turned onto each divi- 
sion of the Vale project was as follows: Harper-Little Valley, 1930 and 
1951; “West Bench, 19351 and 1932;-East Bench, 1932 and 1953; Willow Creek, 
1937 and 1938. 


Ibids table 10. 
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“fable 47,.- Distribution of farms by number of quarts of home 
canned fruits and vegetables grown on the farm, 
Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon, 1958 


ete nee 


as eo  rentore sect 7""Fermers in older 
De eee a to eet evens 7! irrigation districts 
: Number Percent Number Percent 

None : 18 20e2 10 3003 
te 24 : 11 12.4 i Z 
25n49 : 12 13 05 2 6.0 
50-99 : 14 1507 5 1502 
100-199 : 19 2163 6 1862 
200-299 : 1% 12 «4 4 Te 
300 and over : 4. 4,5 5 tec 
Total 89 100.0 33 100.0 


Table 48e- Farm produce used per family classified by size of family, 
Vale-Ontario area, Malheur County, Oregon, 1938 


a te ms a 


Number saverage: ak Quantity or “or value ot farm m produce used ‘per family 
sip sg eee, Whole * Fresh :Bubter: oe * Skim I Soe Value 
: : : ; > milk ¢ . * carden 
family :1 Beek ma 0s : a :slaughtered: _ és 


Gallons Galions | “Pound s “Doren Gallons “Dodlars: “Dollars 


land 2 198 268 25 50 88 18 18 64 
3 and 4 Set ier 47 86 L179 ve AQ 90 
5 and 6 Set S28 49 SOT 190 D2 57 (es 
% & over 708 410 58 146 135 87 56 95 
All 
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Table 49e= Percentare of farms having specified conveniences and 
facilities, ferms on Vale and Owyhee projects, classified 
by number of years on present farm, Malheur County, 
Oregon, 1938 


ee oe sae ‘Number of years on- ‘present,farm "aa 
a eS Teer ee yeareas Scdvyears| 26 or more 
Number’ of farns “Ft @etoet Sehaeoe a 15 18 

| Peresnt —“Paveaik — Perea ——~ Taveait 
Radio : 48 55 80 738 
Mechanical refrigerator: 9 12 7 39 
Ice box : 0 IZ 7 Cig 
Running water in house : uke 0) 0 28 
Indoor ‘toilet : abe: 3 0 i 
Tele phone . : 6) 6) 7 0 
Furnacé > : a0 0 ©) Lt 
Automotile and/or truck : 87 85 93 89 
Tractor . ¢ 30 ae 20 53 


A LR AS LE | LT || NEN RE eR ELE RT SR ES A 


Table 509= Percentaze of farms having snecifPied conveniences and 
facilities} FSA clients and nou-FSA farmers on new.. wert 
project areas and farmers in.older irrigation 
districts, Vale-Ontario area, Malheur 
County, Oregon, 1938 


PSA > Non-FSA 2, Older 
nk CSL &. : Wooded Ce fe, ere > 01 Str ics 
ster i ie aebiny 6 a os es : farmers 
Number of farms nS 40 49 35 
<Guirorcewiy ep Porosnts acs beta 
Radio : o7 65 GL 
Mechanical refrigerator ; 8 14 58 
Tee box : 8 A eg 
Running water in house ; 10 8 59 
Indoor toilet oe en le ve 4. 24 
Telephone : 2 o~ ig 
Furnace : 0 4, 9 
Automobile and/or truck ; 80 04 97 
Tractor : 20 24 24 


On a en ee et ee ne re ee 
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Table 5le- Crop yields: Older irrigation districts, Owyhee 
project and Vale project for 1938 and Vale project 
for 1955-1933, 4-year average, 
Ma lhe ur County, Oregon 


~ AE BF LR NET Ra NN A TN A A RR 


1938 yiolds ee 

: : : : 24 yreavee yields 

Crop ; Unit . Older irrig.: Owes y Vale + Vale 

eee Se istrict. af : project :project : projecs ys a 
Alfalfa hay cuons. 4 44 bed 304 : 5 et 
Other hay 2/ : tons : Lee by tet 3 Led 
Barley sbushels; 41.8 Ca eo 2828 - 2808 
Corn ; do : 4646 2004 2500 : 25el 
Oats aa ae, : Dl eo Sdel 553 : 5200 
Wheat * cho : o6 00d ara) 2926 : 2100 
Alfalfa seed : do : 208 1.6 Leo : 206 
Clover seed ; do : 4.5 el 7 Oe 54 
Onions Eee ks 3 606.0 525.0 ai te! Saas 
Potatoes = do : 200 oJ flee 209.0 205.9 
Sugar beets : tons : we 14.4 goin oy eee 


ha ee ne ee ee Kiem etnince cance wider esi Vinee wiser Wiebe seesens Sean SCTS Nanaia NOqemT \otieein| SUG © in che Oi 6A SSID 2h SOA. PT EET SO NAAN 8 SRLS AeA REN 6 ATT AACS SST STR SR ALI A ELS Se CP Te ee Te 


1/ Included are the following: Onbario-Nyssa Irrigation District, 
Advancement Irrigation ee Bench Irrigation District, Crystal 
Irrigation District, and Payette-Oregon Slope Irrigation Districte 
No data on yields available rae aon me Irrigation District and 
Owyhee Ditch Company. 

a. Largely clover hay. 

3/ 1937 and 1938 averagee No sugar beets were grown before 1957. 


Bureau of Reclamation, Vale and Ontario, Oregon. 
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